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In Memoriam 

Sharing 

your 

sorrow, and 
hoping it 
will comfort 
you to know 
that many 
hearts reach 
out to you 
in sympathy 
and love 



On November 6, 1998, Paul MEYDENBAUER died in Issaquah, WA 
His wife Audrey now lives at 3710 Providence Pt. Drive SE # 1111 Issaquah, WA 98029. 

She will continue her research in the BOUFFIOULX line and hopes for a miracle! 

\ We congratulate Audrey for her courage and tenacity. 

On November 30, 1998, Patricia A "Pat" De LAIN passed away in New York. She was buried in the 
Allouez Catholic Cemetery. A memorial service was held in Green Bay, WI on February 21, 1999. 

Pat spent a lot of her energy on genealogy. She was getting ready to write the family history in an 
"Epilogue" 

To Linda SPAIN, Rose Marie STOCK and Mary VanBUREN: 

Thank you for your generous contributions to The Belgian Researchers in Pat's names. 

We appreciate your kind words and also hope that Pat's work and memory will be kept alive. 

All of her research is now with her brother Ron DeLAIN, 817 S Jackson Street, Green Bay, WI 54301. 

On December 21 1998 Daniel RAVELINGEEN passed away in Chicago, IL. 

To his wife Joanna Van THORNHOUT-RAVELINGEEN our most sincere condolences 


WELCOME NEW MEMBERS! 



801. David HANKINSON, Richardson, TX 

802. Dan BRUYNELL, Woodbury, NY 

803. Todd KREWAL, Racine, IN 

804. Patricia DeGRAFFT-PLATZ, Laural, MD 

805. Barbara LEIMBACH, Port Orchard, WA 

806. Matt VERONA, Sugar Land, TX 

807. Joyce L. STALNAKER, Horner, WV 

808. Marilyn HOWE, Layton, UT 

809. Michael DAVIS, Maidstone, Kent, England 

810. Helen m. WALSH, Manchester, NH 

811. Marilyn STODOLA, 811 Leesburg, FL 

812. Margaret Van Den BERGH, Manchester, NH 

813. Charles M. MacCOY Jr., Boalsburg, PA 

814. Bernadette D. SINGLETARY, Schertz, TX 

815. Scott CREVIER, DePere, WI 

816. Judith A. THYRION, Green Bay, WI 

817. Marguerite G. DESHAIES, Hooksett, NH 

818. Linda HEYNSENS-WRIGHT, Lincolnshire, IL 

819. Simone De CEUNINCK-ANDERSON, Nebraska City, NE 

820. Mrs. Kim COOL, Loveland, CO 

821. Elizabeth VERMEERSCH-KELLY, Washington, MO 
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SAIVE: A Brief History 

By Micheline Gaudette 


The community of Saive (pronounced SAVE) is located on 
heights overlooking the city of Liege, under the Old Regime 
(pre-1795) it was part of the Principality of Liege. The name 
Saive derives from Silva, the Latin word for forest, which in 
antiquity covered the region. 

Saive was first mentioned in a document dated 895, but 
evidences show the area had been inhabited for at least 2-3.000 
years before that time. 

Saive had its own parish that extended beyond the community's 
borders and included Bellaire’s LaMotte village. On the other 
hand records for inhabitants of Saivelette - a village of Saive, 
could be found in Saint-Remy parish records. Unfortunately, 
the baptismal, marriage and death records of Saive didn't 
predate 1675. A careful reading of names of generations listed 
in the baptismal records revealed Saive's core families. 

These were the: BARTHOLOME a.k.a. BIETME a.k.a. DE 
SOTREZ, BLISTEN, BORGUET, CLERDENT a.k.a. 
LEJEUSNE,CLOSSE/CLOSSET,COCKAICKOU/COKAICO, 
COLLARD, COLLEE, COLINET, CRAHAY, DE LABBEIE 
a.k.a. MAITRE FRANCE/ DEBRASSINE, CHEFNEUX a.k.a. 
DIEZ, FLERON, DEFOOZ, DELFOSSE, DELLAHAYE, 
DEMOULIN, DELLEMOTTE, FRAIPONT, FRANQUET, 
GERMAI, GROSJEAN, HABRAN, HALLEUX, HOUSSET, 
JONCKET, LECLERCQ, LECOMTE, LE HARZE/LE 
HASQUE, LE JEUNE, LEWALLE, LETEXHEUR a.k.a. LE 
TIXHON, MALAISE, MINEUR, MONSELT/MONFELT, 
MONSEUR, MORDAN, RANDAXHE, REMACLE, SAIVE 
a.k.a. LE MAIRE, TOSSAINT, WAONRY a.k.a. DE 
WAIONRIEUX families. 

Ancient court records and modern civil records have been 
microfilmed. 

In the "old days" the people of Saive were involved in many 
activities like small farming, (a few big farms existed also) 
weaving, coal mining. Nail making was a thriving cottage 
industry for the winter months. 

Gun makers were well represented, the gun maker/inventor 
Hubert COMBLAIN (born in Charneux in 1813) lived in Saive 
where his wife Jeanne BARTHOLOME was born. 

Taking advantage of the good soil, people grew wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes, other vegetables, and fruits. The family of the 
very famous (at least in Belgium) horticulturist Martin 
LEGIPONT born in 1772, stems from Saive. A delicious pear 
bears the Legipont name. 

A few vineyards existed. Some people raised cattle and sold 
butter. In 1830 1 brewery was listed among the local businesses 
along with 3 flour and 4 fuller mills activated by 2 of the 3 
streams Saive has. 

Saive followed more or less the good and bad fortunes of the 
Liege Principality. It was a lordship and the history of the 
Lords of Saive is well documented and gives a glimpse at the 
turmoil the Saive Lordship and its people experienced over the 
centuries. 

A charter dated Sept. 1 1279, listed the founder and benefactor 
of the parish as Jean de JUPILLE, Lord of Saive, Canon, son of 
Jean HANEPIN and Engine DE VIANDEN both from Jupille, 


the same charter listed the Saive castle (now in ruins) and the 
Saive church. 

Over the years the Saive lordship was in the hands of various 
noble people, all remotely related to Jean DE JUPILLE. They 
were the DE CHARNEUX, DE BIRGEL, DE HOEMEN, DE 
HARFF, DE RYCKEL families. Until it was bought in 1480 by 
Doem (Adam) DE CLERMONT who died shortly thereafter. 
The castle and the lordship were illegally occupied by the LA 
MARCK family ca. 1484. After many battles it was returned to 
the rightful lord who eventually sold it in 1508 to Josse 
COLLOISE husband of Marie DE CLERMONT niece of 
Doem de CLERMONT. 

Josse COLLOISE was a good administrator, actively exploiting 
coal mines in the territory and well liked by the inhabitants of 
Saive. He died in 1539. His widow had to fight the claims to 
the lordship by Jeanne and Herman DE CLERMONT. The civil 
action lasted over 35 years with children of the parties involved 
continuing the fight. The lordship was finally sold to Gerard 
DE FLERON in 1586. Using a law, which permitted relatives 
to buy back property sold by another relative within one year of 
the sale, Jean COLLOISE, CANON, gained possession of the 
Saive lordship and donated it to his nephew Mathieu DE 
MONSEN. 

Saive would never be the same again! If there was ever a 
determined man in the history of Saive, it had to be Mathieu 
DE MONSEN - and so was Gerard DE FLERON who never 
accepted the loss of the lordship of Saive, and the struggle 
continued. It created a grave situation for the people of Saive, 
in 1606 there were 2 Courts of Justice one ruled by Mathieu 
DE MONSEN, the other by Gerard DE FLERON. Theodore 
HANNON, Mathieu DE MONSEN's scribe was once held in 
ransom by Gerard DE FLERON. There were daily skirmishes 
at time bloody. 

The Liege authorities would rule in favor of Gerard DE 
FLERON, but their decrees were ignored by Mathieu DE 
MONSEN and vice versa. It seems that the people of Saive 
favored Mathieu DE MONSEN, and even his eventual 
excommunication did not deter them nor even the parish priest 
from supporting him. Gerard DE FLERON died in 1619, his 
son Arnold continued and escalated the fight against Mathieu 
de MONSEN until the later 's death in 1629. 

Mathieu DE MONSEN was also involved in disputes with 
relatives over an inheritance, in 1606 he killed Tossaint Jean 
Hubert, "by accident" he said, "they were about to embrace to 
seal their reconciliation when Tossaint fell on (Mathieu's) 
dagger and was wounded" he died a few days later. 

Mathieu's brother, Denis DE MONSEN inherited the Lordship, 
he was assassinated in 1632, (it's possible Tossaint Jean 
Hubert's sons were involved in a conspiracy to do away with 
Denis). Saive Lordship remained in the hands of Denis DE 
MONSEN's descendants until 1692 when the lordship was sold 
by Jean Denis DE MONSEN to Jean Ernest DE MEAN. For as 
long as the DE MONSEN family was in possession of the 
Lordship of Saive, Saive had no peace. It's hard to understand 
but regardless of the troubles brought on by the constant 
fighting the people of Saive seems to have like the DE 
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MONSEN family, perhaps because they didn't subject the 
inhabitants to petty aggravations like their predecessors and 
successors would and had no qualms to let their children 
mingle with the peasants? 

Beside the numerous fights between the parties mentioned, 
foreign armies passed through Saive in 1623, extorting money 
and spoiling harvest. In 1636, a French army did the same, 
also that same year a drought destroyed fruits, vegetables and 
hay. 

The DE MEAN family was not new to Saive, they were 
wealthy land owners from Liege, with extensive real estate 
holdings in Saive where they spent their summers. 

A great honor was bestowed on the DE MEAN family when 
Francois, their son, born in Saive was elected Prince Bishop of 
Liege. The honor was of short duration because the Principality 
of Liege was abolished by the French Revolution. In 1815, 
when Belgium was annexed to the Netherlands, Fran£ois DE 
MEAN former Prince Bishop, was named Archbishop of 
Mechelen. 

Fearing the French Revolution, the DE MEAN family left for 
Austria, among the people accompanying them were the 
PIRQUET family from Saive, one of their sons, Pierre 
PIRQUET became Field Marshall to the Emperor of Austria. 
One of his descendants became a famous doctor: Clemens 
Baron VON PIRQUET who discovered allergy and devised the 
tuberculin scratch test.The number of people living in Saive 
was never very high. A 1805 French Republican census listed 
894 inhabitants living in Saive. In 1830 the population count 
was of 1015. Today, over 2,000 people live in Saive. 

Saive inhabitants are "good people" my grandmother Elisa 
LECLERCQ used to say, I always accepted this for a fact, after 
all it was her mother's cousins from Saive who had been so 
generous to her when she was an orphan. 

Saive inhabitants are "good people" said Miriam SWIDLER, as 
a young Jewish girl during World War II it was in Saive that 
she first found refuge. This sentiment would certainly be 
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echoed by Charles Henry DERACHE a resistance fighter who 
hid in the ruins of Saive's old castle during the same war. 
Another person who can proudly take his place among the 
"good people" of Saive is Henri ANCION. He was the owner 
of a large farm in Saive that had been part of the DE MEAN 
family estate. He was also the burgomaster of Saive during 
World War I. Because of his bravery, his diplomacy, his 
knowledge of the German language he was able to prevent 
Saive from suffering the terrible fate that befell on the 
surrounding communities, which were pillaged and burned. 
Without regard for his own safety and without hesitations he 
was always there for speaking out to protect his community, or 
to protect individuals threaten by the Germans. His courage 
earned him the gratitude of his people and the respect of the 
enemy. 

When in my 30s I first visited Saive, I fell in love with it! It 
was pretty, serene, and I felt at home walking the same 
pathways like so many of my ancestors had done long ago. The 
small church was bright and cheerful, unfortunately now it's in 
need of major repairs. It was only natural that my very first 
attempt at genealogical research was in the parish records of 
Saive! I had the good fortune to be helped by Georges 
Abraham, Saive historian extraordinaire who knows the history 
of his community street by street, crooks and crannies. He and 
his lovely wife are still living in Saive. 

Though Saive is no longer independent but along with 
surrounding communities makes up the greater BLEGNY 
community, it has however been able to retain its indescribable 
charm and its good people. 

Sources: 

Abraham Georges, Promenades Historiques a Saive , Cercle 
Historique de Fleron, 1979. 

Ancion Eulogy graciously provided by Elizabeth Groenink 
Bendiner Elmer , Baron Von Pirquet: The Aristocrat Who 
discovered and Defined Allergy . Hospital Practice, Oct. 1981. 
Conversation with Miriam Swidler . 1997. 

Saive Census, French Republican Year XII (1805) , graciously 

provided by Georges Abraham. 
Van der Maelen Philippe, 
Dictionnaire Geographique de la 

Province de Liege , 1830. 
Poncelet Edouard, La Seigneurie 
de Saive , Societe d'Histoire et 
d’Archeologie du Plateau de 
Herve, Compte Rendu # 35, Juin 

1975. 

Poncelet Edouard, La Seigneurie 
de Saive , Societe d'Histoire et 
d'Archeologie du Plateau de 
Herve, Compte Rendu # 36, Mai 

1976. 
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Anthony Van Dyck was not yet twenty when Peter 
Paul Rubens spoke of him as “il meglior mio discepolo”- 
” my best assistant”. A compliment which, with hind 
sight might equally be construed as a curse, for when Van 
Dyck drew his last breath in London on December 9th 
1641, surviving Rubens by just one year, in that short 
lifetime he had produced such an astonishing oeuvre that 
one might well be forgiven for wondering which of the 
two was the apprentice and which the master. 

And yet a slight shadow has hung over Van Dyck through 
the centuries, as it over a perpetual ‘runner-up’, 

So the impressive series of exhtbitions Antwerpen has 
lined up for 1999, commemorating the fact that he was 
born there tour hundred years ago in the ‘huis Den 
Berendans’ on Antweipen’s Grote Markt (main square), 
the seventh child of the prosperous merchant Frans Van 
Dyck and Maria Cuypers, is also of great scientific 
importance. Scores of unsuspected aspects of his mastery 
are revealed in the process, reflecting - or so the 
organizers would have it - that Van Dyck is burningly 
topical. For Van Dyck is written with the V-a-n of 
‘vanitas’ (vanity). As his later work portrays, court life in 
England was so totally out of touch with reality that it 
was doomed to tall into oblivion. 

While Rubens was still opting for robust nudes, the 
number of square centimeters of bare flesh in the 
paintings of the son of cloth merchant Van Dyck did not 
measure up to the number of square meters of fabric 
gilding the fading lily. ‘It is a theme that dominates art at 
the end of the twentieth century too,” says Bruno 
Verbergt, who is coordinating the events of the Van Dyck 


With the “Van” of “Vanitas” 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK 

The Painter - The Inspiring Landscape Sketcher 
- The Gifted Engraver 
1599 - 1641 

By Max Borka. Journalist. 

Anthony Van Dyck - Self Portrait. 1633 
Oil on Canvas 

Year. “Never before has fashion featured so prominently 
in museums, for example. And, coincidentally or not, the 
Antweipen school is once again at the cutting edge. 

So together with a whole host of other contemporary 
artists, those who account for Antwerpens fame today - 
the former students of the city’s illustrious fashion 
academy - will celebrate the memory of Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck with a series of events. 

The real focus of the commemorative year is the 
retrospective exhibition ‘ Van Dyck the painter at the 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts, which brings together a 
quarter of Sir Anthony’s some four-hundred works. A 
highly-representative ensemble, for the three-hundred 
works which will not travel to Antwerpen include quite a 
number of studies and copies. 

A unique event in itself, as those who know how difticult 
it is to extract these works from the hands of their 
owners, will appreciate. The works from Vienna include 
the quite astonishing, early self-portrait from the 
Gemaldegalede der Akademie der bildenden Kunste. and 
the religious scene ‘The Vision of St.Herman Jozef from 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum, while the National 
Gallery in Washington is loaning the double portrait 
‘Queen Henrietta Maria and her dwarf, Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson’. From the Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg 
comes (among other works) one of Van Dyck’s finest 
English portraits ‘Henry Davers, Earl of Danby’. And 
then there are the six works from The collection 
belonging to Queen Elizabeth II of England, including 
the unique mythological scene ‘Cupid and Psyche’. 
Moreover, the very fact that a Ant, has been given the 
responsibility for curating the exhibition - none other than 
the world-famous Christopher Brown, since 1989 Head 
Curator of the seventeenth and eighteenth-century Dutch 
and flemish paintings in the National Gallery in London, 
and author of ‘Rembrandt and Van Dyck’ guarantees an 
exhibition in which the European mainland encounters a 
rather different Van Dyck. 

For there are two Van Dycks. On the European mainland 
he is first and foremost the artist who was 
commissioned to paint scores of important altarpieces 
when he returned home from his seven-year stay in Italy, 
for Antweipen was in the throws of the Counter- 
Reformation and people were looking for a visual 
language for their Roman Catholic 
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propaganda. While in Great Britain he has always been 
best known tor the portraits he executed 
between 1632. when he became court painter to Charles I 
of England. He died in Blackfriars in London 
in 1641. 

Van Dyck was a child prodigy. He was enrolled at the 
Sint-Lucasgilde in Antwerpen as an apprentice 
to Hendrik van Balen when barely ten years old, at the 
age of fourteen he painted a masterly self-portrait and 
two years later he had his own studio. 

The religious, mythological and historic scenes he 
produced as Rubens’ assistant in the years that followed, 
were painted with a characteristic light, rapid and tree 
facture, inspired by the Venetian school of Titian And so 
amazingly was his virtuosity in that Italian, style that he 
soon became the darling of the local aristocracy when he 
first moved to Italy in 1621. 

When he re turned to Antwerpen seven years later, he 
could take advantage of Rubens frequent 
absences on diplomatic missions. But his coloration, still 
subdued in Italy, became even lighter and more 
vivid when he was appointed ‘principalle Paynter in 
ordinary to their majesties’ at the court of Charles I in 
1632. There he could truly revel in the atmosphere of 
melancholy and aristocratic refinement which so 
typified him. And it is this Van Dyck that Christopher 
Brown will bring with him to Antweipen. 

But perhaps even more important are the two fringe 
exhibitions which for the first time put forward the 
proposition that Van Dyck rates very highly not only as a 
painter but also as an engraver and landscape sketcher. Of 
the thirty-one fragile landscape sketches known to be by 
the hand of Van Dyck and spread over almost as many 
museums, twenty-four will go on show at Rubens’ House 
alongside sketches by a number of contemporaries. 

They will endeavor to show bow Van Dyck introduced 
into Great Britain the Italian open-airisme and the 
practice of sketching in site rather than in a studio, which 
gave the initial impetus to the glorious tradition of British 
landscape painters that culminated in Gainsborough, 
Constable and Turner. 

Contemporaneously, the Plantin-Moretus Museum will 
make the first attempt ever to illustrate his skill as an 


etcher. Highly vulnerable prints, which almost never 
leave the darkness and safety of gallery depositories, will 
prove that Van Dyck, aiong with Rembrandt and Goya, is 
one of the most accomplished etchers the world has ever 
seen. 

Numerous other exhibitions will be organized in and 
around the Van Dyck Year. And, of course, Antweipen 
would not be Antwerpen if silver and diamonds did not 
put in an appearance. 

The British sculptor Henry Moore is commemorated with 
a retrospective at Middelheim open-air museum, while an 
exhibition of the Queen Fabiola Room examines how 
others, besides Van Dyck, have depicted power, from the 
seventeenth century to the present day. 

At the Ethnographic Museum, Van Dyck is juxtaposed 
with his very antithesis: Enku, an eccentric Japanese 
Buddhist monk, and with the one-hundred or soot the 
more than 120,000 images he created in grottoes, caves 
and other sanctuaries. 

Finally a series of exhibitions running in three different 
locations will illustrate how in the last century Van Dyck 
was made a national symbol and be came the subject of 
breathtaking parades and other festive events. 

Of course, all tat had little to do with the real Van Dyck. 
But then, “other days, other way?, as the Dutch-saying 
goes. Whereas a century ago he was still the symbol of a 
nation and of a glorious future, today we 
concentrate on the great work he produced. 

Exhibition dates: 

VAN DYCK - THE PAINTER - May 15 to August 15 in 
the Royal Museum of Fine Arts. Antwerpen. 

From September 16 to December 15 at the Royal 
Academy in London. 

VAN DYCK - INSPIRING SKETCHES - From May 15 
to August 22 at the Rubens’ house in 
Antweipen and from 10 to December 9 at the British 
Museum in London. 

VAN DYCK - A GIFTED ENGRAVER - May 15 to 
August 15 at the Museum Plantin - Moretus in 
Antweipen. 

From FLANDERS - Quarterly of the Flemish 
Community. #40- December 1998 
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Land for $1.25 an acre lures Belgians here in the 1850s . 

By Mary Ann DEFNET, published in the Green Bay Press-Gazette, September 14, 1998 


While Wisconsin was enjoying its first five years of statehood, 
people in Europe were struggling for survival. 

In particular were the people of Belgium. A blight affected 
the potato crop, similar to that in Ireland, and caused 
widespread devastation. 

The potato was the mainstay of the Belgians' diet. This 
important crop failure made it necessary for men to work long 
days to provide sustenance for their families. Most men 
worked as day laborers, owning little if any land and received 
only one-20 th of the produce for their own use. These 
conditions made it impossible to make gains in lifestyle. Time 
was ripe for a change. 

A significant group of Belgians had emigrated, along with 
their across-the-border neighbors from the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, in 1844 and settled in the Ozaukee County 
communities of Lake Church, Holy Cross, Belgium and 
Dacada. These people generally considered themselves 
Luxembourgers. 

The greatest exodus however, took place between 1853 and 
1858. Early in 1853, a farmer named Constant Fran 5 ois 
PETINIOT from the area of Grez-Doiceau in Brabant 
Province, Belgium, made a trip to Antwerp to conduct some 
business. While there, he found a pamphlet describing the 
land available in the United States for $1.25 an acre. 
Pamphlets of this kind were distributed by steamship 
companies who wanted business, but also by representatives 
of the state of Wisconsin who promised unlimited 
opportunities for all who wanted to work. 

PETINIOT returned to his village to discuss going to America 
with his friends and neighbors. Despite the uncertainty of 
what would lie ahead, the desire to support their families and 
provide a suitable education for their children prevailed. The 
core group sold their homes and most of their belongings to 
purchase steamship tickets and food for the journey and to buy 
some land in America. 

On May 18, 1853, 13 families and 13 single people left the 
port of Antwerp. The total number of Belgians aboard was 81, 
74 of whom were Walloons (French-speaking) and seven 
Flemish (Dutch-speaking). 

Their surnames are familiar in the area today: BODART, 
DETIENNE, DOYEN, HANNON, MARICQ, MARTIN, 
MASSY, MOREAU, PAQUE, WILLEMS, GASTUCHE, 
HAULOTTE, JOSSART, NELLIS, PETINIOT, 
VANDENBOSCH, LAMBEAU, and HORCKMAN. 


After a long ocean journey, they landed in New York on July 
6 th . Two families, those of Martin PAQUE and Jean 
MARTIN, left the group and went to Philadelphia to visit 
friends before joining their countrymen in Wisconsin. The 
others boarded canal boats and steamers traveling through the 
waterways to finally land at Milwaukee. 

Among the ocean-going passengers were Hollanders whose 
destination was Sheboygan. The Belgian group decided to 
follow them. Upon their arrival they found no one who could 
speak their language, but were told that a large French- 
speaking settlement was located at Green Bay. They headed 
north, where the men went in search of good farmland. It was 
necessary to go to the government Land Office at Menasha to 
buy property. They chose land in the vicinity of Kaukauna, 
but when they returned to Green Bay to get their families, they 
found that one of the HANNON children had died. 

At the time of the funeral, the Rev. Edward DAEMS, a 
Belgian missionary priest stationed at Bay Settlement, was 
visiting the pastor of St. John the Evangelist parish in Green 
Bay. He was so happy to hear that some fellow countrymen 
were in the vicinity that he convinced them to relinquish their 
claims at Kaukauna and return with him to Bay Settlement. 

The idea of having a priest close by, with whom they could 
easily converse was very good news to the travel-weary 
immigrants. They followed DAEMS, who assisted them with 
food and helped the men find land. They staked their claims 
about 10 miles northeast of Bay Settlement where they would 
be in DAEMS' parish. They called their village, "Aux 
Premiers Beiges" - the First Belgians, later to be named 
Robinsonville or Champion. 

Despite the many difficulties encountered in this wilderness, a 
steady stream of Belgians continued to arrive in Wisconsin. 
The estimates vary from 7,500 to 10,000 between 1853 and 
1858. They settled in the townships of Green Bay, Scott, 
Preble, Eaton, and Humboldt, as well as in the city of Green 
Bay, western Kewaunee County, and southern Door County. 
The area became the largest Walloon Belgian settlement in the 
United States. In 1986, people from the village of Grez- 
Doiceau and members of the Peninsula Belgian-American 
Club erected a monument at Champion in memory of their 
ancestors. This was only the second known marker dedicated 
to Belgian immigrants in the United States (the other being a 
monument erected in 1924 at Battery Park, New York, to 
commemorate the 1624 landing of Walloon families in that 
state) 


Declarations of Intention - Brown County, Wisconsin. 

Mary Ann DEFNET 

We have now come to the end of the year 1857. When the Belgian immigrants arrived in northeastern Wisconsin in the mid- 
1850s, the only Courthouse in the area was located in Green Bay, Brown County. Thus, most Declarations of Intention to Become 
a Citizen of the United States were made here. Names are given as they appear, with corrections made in parentheses. The 
original Declarations are on file in the Archives of the Area Research Center, University of Wisconsin/Green Bay. 
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Name 

Birth Year 

Port 

Arrival 

Declaration 

Jean Baptiste BALZA 

1809 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Felix Justinien BARBIAUX 

1826 

New York 

Oct 1855 

8 Sep 1857 

Jean-Baptiste BARDOUCHE 

1833 

New York 

Aug 1856 

11 Nov 1857 

Emile J. BEFAY 

1830 

Boston 

Jul 1856 

18 Jul 1857 

Michel BERCEAU 

1806 

Green Bay 

May 1857 

24 Aug 1857 

Jean-Joseph BINONBs 

1809 

New York 

May 1857 

1 Jun 1857 

Leonore BOURGUIGNON 

1837 

Green Bay 

Sep 1856 

16 Oct 1857 

Jean-Baptiste BONCHER 

1837 

Green Bay 

Aug 1855 

1 Aug 1857 

Alexandrin CALLOISSE (?) 

1814 

Green Bay 

Jul 1856 

14 May 1857 

Joseph CHARLES 

1836 

New York 

May 1856 

26 Apr 1857 

Antoine-Joseph CHAUDOIR 

1835 

New York 

Jun 1856 

28 Jul 1857 

Desire COLLART 

1829 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Marie-Therese COLLART 

1799 

New York 

Jul 1855 

15 Jul 1857 

Jacques-Joseph COLLARD 

1933 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Michel DALEBROUX 

1830 

New York 

May 1856 

25 Jun 1857 

Eloi J.B. DALEMONT 

1820 

New York 

Oct 1856 

20 Apr 1857 

Jean-Joseph DANTOINE 

1819 

Green Bay 

May 1855 

20 May 1857 

Jean-Baptiste DANVOIS (DANVOYE) 

1831 

New York 

Jul 1855 

18 Jul 1857 

Marie-Framcoise DUQUIRE 

1812 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Gregoire DEBROUX 

1824 

New York 

Nov 1856 

17 Jul 1857 

Gregoire DEBROUX 

1825 

New York 

Sep 1856 

7 Apr 1857 

Joseph de CLOU (DE CLOUX) 

1836 

New York 

May 1855 

3 Nov 1857 

Pierre de GREZ (DEGREVE) 

1828 

New York 

Aug 1855 

1 Aug 1857 

Ursule DECREMER 

1806 

New York 

Oct 1855 

27 Jan 1857 

Pierre-Joseph DELFOSSE 

1795 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

29 Jul 1857 

Francois J. DELLIGNE 

1801 

New York 

Apr 1856 

27 Jul 1857 

Joseph DELSIPEE 

1830 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Marie-Catherine DELSIPEE 

1821 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Mary-Joseph DELSIPEE 

1826 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Lambert deMEYER 

1816 

New York 

Apr 1855 

3 Nov 1857 

Anne-Marie DENILE 

1811 

New York 

Mar 1856 

6 Jun 1857 

Jean-Baptiste DENAMUR 

1836 

New York 

Sep 1855 

1 Aug 1857 

Henriette DECELLE 

1834 

New York 

Aug 1856 

28 Jun 1857 

Antoin deVROW 

1818 

New York 

Nov 1856 

3 Nov 1857 

Jean-Baptiste DEWIT 

1824 

Boston 

Apr 1856 

17 Nov 1857 

Maximillien DROSSART 

1833 

New York 

May 1856 

3 Feb 1857 

Lambert DUCAT 

1820 

New York 

Sep 1856 

20 Feb 1857 

Marie DUCAT 

1811 

New York 

Jul 1856 

1 Sep 1857 

Joseph EUGENE 

1802 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

8 Jun 1857 

Rosalie EUGENE 

1792 

New York 

Feb 1856 

18 Jul 1857 

Francois EVRARD 

1836 

Green Bay 

Jun 1856 

9 Mar 1857 

Francois-Joseph EVRARD 

1808 

Green Bay 

Jun 1856 

3 Apr 1857 

Guillaume F.J FABRY 

1806 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

6 Jul 1857 

Francois-Joseph FRANCOIS 

1822 

Boston 

May 1857 

30 Nov 1857 

Pierre FRAYBOS (VREBOSCH) 

1834 

New York 

Jun 1855 

3 Nov 1857 

Jacques-Joseph GABRIEL 

1804 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

23 Jun 1857 

Martin GYRE (known as GILLE in the US) 

1810 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Antoine HERBIGNEAUX 

1803 

New York 

Mar 1857 

12 Jul 1857 

Charles-Louis HERMAN 

1827 

New York 

Apr 1855 

3 Nov 1857 

John HERMAN 

1831 

New York 

Apr 1855 

3 Nov 1857 

John HERMAN 

1802 

New York 

Apr 1855 

3 Nov 1857 

Petrus JADOUL 

1826 

Green Bay 

Aug 1856 

23 Mar 1857 

Louis JEANNEE (JANNEE) 

1836 

New York 

Aug 1855 

7 Apr 1857 

Clement JOLIG (JOLY/JOLLY) 

1833 

Green Bay 

May 1857 

20 May 1857 

Francis Jaquin LAMIRANT 

1793 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

3 Nov 1857 
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Francois J. LARDINOIS 

1822 

Green Bay 

Jul 1857 

18 Aug 1857 

Collard-Joseph LECOCQ 

1820 

Green Bay 

Jul 1857 

28 Aug 1857 

Pierre-Joseph LECONTE 

1836 

New York 

Aug 1855 

11 Nov 1857 

Charles LEFEVRE 

1827 

New York 

Dec 1856 

7 Apr 1857 

Nicolas-Joseph LEFEVRE 

1786 

New York 

Apr 1856 

23 Jun 1857 

Louis L. LEROY 

1830 

New York 

Apr 1856 

8 Jun 1857 

Antoine-Joseph LOOZE 

1836 

New York 

Oct 1856 

31 Mar 1857 

John Joseph LORGE 

1801 

New York 

May 1856 

17 Feb 1857 

Henry LONNEUX 

1816 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

9 Dec 1857 

Telesphore MARCHAND 

1808 

Green Bay 

May 1857 

8 Jul 1857 

Marie-Henriette MAS SET 

1782 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

27 Jun 1857 

Francois MAUFORT 

1791 

Green Bay 

May 1857 

1 Jun 1857 

Bernard MEHAGNOUL 

1829 

New York 

Aug 1856 

28 Feb 1857 

Dominicus Bernardus MEULEMANS 

1839 

Green Bay 

Jul 1856 

2 Jan 1857 

Jean-Francois MICHOTTE 

1800 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

7 Jul 1857 

Guillaume MOISSE 

1826 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

28 Aug 1857 

Henri NEUVILLE 

1836 

New York 

Sep 1856 

1 Jul 1857 

John-Baptiste OUTOBROOK (OEDEBECK) 

1830 

New York 

Jan 18565 

5 Jan 1857 

Alexander PAES (PAYE?) 

1813 

Green Bay 

Jun 1857 

24 Aug 1857 

Frederick PETRY 

1829 

New York 

Nov 1855 

4 Nov 1857 

Maximilien PIETTE 

1805 

New York 

Sep 1857 

20 Nov 1857 

Godfroid-Joseph QUINTIN 

1831 

New York 

Sep 1756 

21 May 1857 

Joseph RENIER 

1836 

New York 

Oct 1856 

14 Oct 1857 

Louis RELAND (?) 

1834 

New York 

May 1856 

17 Jul 1857 

Petrus ROSKAMPS (ROSKOM) 

1811 

New York 

Sep 1856 

24 Sep 1857 

J.B. RUYTS 

1824 

New York 

Nov 1855 

14 Apr 1857 

Lambert SHEEPMAN 

1834 

Green Bay 

Jun 1856 

3 Nov 1857 


(to be continued) 

Note: Despite the many arrivals in the Port of Green Bay, these lists were not preserved and none are available for research. 


Ellis Island Project Captures Unique Slice of American History 


By Paul E SIGRIST, Jr. Director Ellis Island Oral 
Newsletter", Vol XXXII, Winter 1998 
edited by Regine BRINDLE 


The Ellis Island Oral History employees and military 
personnel who were stationed there. Begun in 1973 by the 
National Park Service, the project staff continues to conduct 
interviews as well as provide a significant research resource to 
the public. 

More than 1,600 interviews comprise the collection. Most of 
these are accessible as audio recordings as well as transcripts 
using specially designed computers in the Oral History 
Listening Room on the third floor of the museum, which is 
open during the museum hours. 

The interviews average about one hour in length, although 
some are shorter and many are much longer. Most are rich 
with detailed anecdotal information about everyday life in the 
country of origin, the reasons for leaving, the journey to 
America, processing at Ellis Island and adjustment to life in 
the United States. Interviewees range in age from their mid- 
80s to over 100 years old. The oldest to date was 107 at the 
time of her interview. 


History Project - Published in "The Oral History Association 


To make the material more accessible, the project is equipped 
with a unique computer system, allowing access by 
interviewee's name, country of origin, ship of passage or by 
year of arrival. Although these interviews are not presently 
available via the Internet, cassette tapes and paper copies can 
be ordered for a fee. People are encouraged not to ask the staff 
to choose interviews for them but to come to the museum to 
survey what is available before ordering materials. The 
project conducts about 130 interviews annually in the 
museum's recording studio or in the interviewee's home, 
budget permitting. Each interviewee receives a 
complimentary copy of the cassette tape, and multiple copies 
are stored at the museum. 

If someone you know is a potential interviewee and is alive 
and willing to be interviewed, please send for an Oral History 
Form from: 

Paul SIGRIST, Director of Oral History, 

Ellis Island Immigration Museum 
New York, NY 10004 
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Belgium - Heart of Lace Countries ■ 

(Needlecraft Magazine, 

"Nevertheless, Madame, for the queen, I should have made the 
mesh yet finer." 

Thus spoke Stephanie, aged seventy-eight years, lace-maker 
par excellence, she who had a "true heart of lace", when shown 
the scarf made by the lace-makers of Zele, for the Queen of 
Belgium. Product of experts of a lifetime experience with the 
twelve thousand hours of work in it, weighing but one hundred 
and twenty five grams and she still had a word to say. 

Though Stephanie had ridden but twice before in her life, in a 
wagon, and once, on the occasion of her memorable visit to the 
Trade Union Lace School in the city of Zele, in an automobile, 
her devotion to her art was so deep that even in the greatest 
moments of her life, new sights and sounds could not confuse 
her to the point of clouding her critical judgment of lace. 

We read of Stephanie in Charlotte Kellogg's fascinating book, 
"Bobbins of Belgium", written in 1920, when the great war was 
over, and desperate attempts were being made by the brave 
Belgian people to get back to their shattered homes and rebuild 
their cities. 

To the followers of this series of articles on the handwork of 
women in foreign countries, it will come as no surprise to know 
that in the time of Belgium's greatest need and distress, when 
every ounce of loyalty counted, and unity of purpose was 
essential for very existence, the lace-makers proved a valuable 
asset to their king and country. 

For during the years of devastation and starvation the Brussels 
Lace Committee was formed. In the face of the greatest 
difficulty and danger the work of this organization persisted. 
On the face of it, it was a frank and open effort to prevent the 
lace-makers of Belgium from starving and their priceless 
heritage of skill, built through the centuries from utterly 
disappearing. 

But what really happened on levels too subtle for human sight 
was not so tangible. Over the enemy the words was trying to 
hold back was thrown a great net. Its gossamer threads were 
caught in patterns of Valenciennes, Bruges, Cluny, Duchesse, 
Chantilly, Rosaline, Maline, Point de Paris, Point de Lille, 
Binche, and others. It was tacked down at Brussels, Courtrai, 
Ypres, yes the same Ypres, Dixmude, Bruges, Ghent and 
Antwerp. 

Somehow, try as he might, the invader couldn't quite annihilate 
the lace schools. They were like spiders' webs, wiped out here, 
producing one kind of lace, only to appear bewilderingly 
somewhere else doing another kind. And of course, through 
every fine thread, deepening in every flower of Chantilly, 
throbbing in every twist of Rosaline was the message, 
"Belgium cannot die". 

By the way of example, there's the story of Sister Robertine, 
the Franciscan sister who outwitted the Germans again and 
again, appearing miraculously from nowhere with thread from 
the Lace Committee and - but we cannot remain forever in 
1920. There is a bit of more ancient history to be related and a 
few words written on the present and future of the lace industry 
in Belgium. 

For the war story read "Bobbins of Belgium" and there you will 
meet Stephanie and Sister Robertine as well, besides being 
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- In Flanders Field the Laces Grow 

October 1931 - Belgium issue) - article shared by Peg COUCKE 
made to realize the scope and importance of the lace industry in 
Belgium. 

Reference was made in the articles on the laces of Italy to the 
fact that Flanders and the aforementioned country both claim to 
be the birthplace of lace, and there is no space here for 
discussion of the claims. It is sufficient for our purposes to say 
that the lace making flourished alike, in both countries, and that 
its preeminence closely paralleled in both cases, a period of 
special glory in the field of art. 

Hence we have, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the Dutch artists, Mierevelt, Jan de Bray, Franz Halz and 
Rembrandt clebrating not only the persons of many a fine old 
Dutchman or his wife, but at the same time, literally providing 
us with an authentic pictorial history of lace. Look closely at 
Franz Hals' "Laughing Cavalier" and at the paintings of Cuyp. 
Faustina, wife of Count John of Nassau, painted by Ravesteyn 
(1572-1657), wears a ruff of lawn, triple plaited, edged with 
fine Gothic point. 

Every detail was faithfully copied by the painters, who, no less 
than the lace makers themselves, knew the convolutions of the 
patterns, doing justice to ever point and every flower. 

Although lace was made widely in the Low Countries, as they 
called both Holland and what is now Belgium, its most steady 
and profuse production through the centuries has come from 
Flanders. Here in the Beguinages, institutions in which lace 
makers worked and learned their trade, the great cascade of 
lace flowed steadily out to its foreign markets. 

Perhaps the main reason for its concentration of excellence was 
due, ad is still due, largely to the fact that in this locality the 
finest flax of Europe is raised. The plants were brought to 
Holland from Egypt, but the excellence of the product was due 
largely to the infinite patience and the great skill of the Flemish 
people who grew and spun it. Running through the district too, 
is the River Lys, which , because of peculiar quality in its 
waters, rots the husk and "cures" the flax so as to give it a rare 
lovely finish. To this day, flax from Holland, and France and 
even England is rotting away its husks in the river Lys. Here 
too, in the damp and dark cellars the flax was spun. For it is 
claimed that the damp atmosphere of the cellars softens the stiff 
flax so that it can be drawn out by the skillful workers to 
spidery fineness. And. of course, the finer the thread, the finer 
the lace. 

There is a sad side to the story. This ancient art in which it 
takes one a lifetime to become truly proficient, is grossly 
underpaid. 

The Belgian Lace Committee which operated during the War,, 
had its beginnings from the group known as The Friends of 
Lace, an organization started in 1911, long before the war, by 
Queen Elizabeth, of Belgium, who hoped to be able to raise the 
pitiful wages of the lace-workers exploited from the beginning 
by the intermediaries through whose hands the lace found its 
way to the purchaser. 

Conditions in 1920, when Charlotte Kellogg's book was written 
are best described by quoting directly from it. The author was 
visiting the convent of the Abbe Berraly, a model school, at 
Turnhout, where children as young as seven are trained to 
make bobbin and needlepoint laces. 
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"In the classroom I went directly to dark-haired Josephine 
whose cushion seemed to hold the largest mound of bobbins - 
'Yes, there are over a thousand.' she admitted shyly and 
smilingly. The directress came to help her open the little blue 
drawer beneath the round cushion, and to shake from the blue 
paper a most lovely wide scarf with a charming flower design. 
'I began it last January,' she added, 'and I hope to finish it this 
January,"' 

One year with a thousand bobbins, and at best fifty cents a day 
for her work - which was "so much more than she could have 
made before the war that she had no thought of complaining." 
Again in Ghent, when she met Stephanie, the author says: 

"I wished to know what Stephanie was getting for a day's work 
on her fine bouquets. She has been making lace for seventy 
years, is intelligent and quick, and her maximum wage is 2 
cents an hour, a franc for a day of 10 hours. I asked her about 
the future - she has thought of that, not without anxiety, and is 
providing at 78 for what she calls 'old age' by trying hard to put 
by 2 cents a week." 

Little wonder that friends of lace are interested in the Trade 
Union School in Zele, where there are Ford innovations, and 


the advanced workers share in the profits of the organization 
and own stock in the Union. 

Now it seems, would be the opportunity for the lace-makers. 
Lace is coming back, and unions have sprung up to protect the 
workers. Here and there we hear rumors that laces long 
thought to have been neglected are being bought and sold 
again. 

Two beautiful piece of Chantilly, the gorgeous black lace, were 
sold in New York this week. And everyone knows of the 
beautiful wedding veil in Brussels point, presented to Princess 
Marie, by national subscription, and executed by the finer 
Flemish lace-workers. 

Once before, bobbin, or pillow lace was mentioned in these 
columns, and we were nearly swamped by the inquiries about 
it. If it had not been 10 years ago that Stephanie was seventy- 
eight, she might be coaxed into the automobile for the third ride 
of her life. She surely could help us. But now there's 
Josephine - she was only sixteen in 1920. If too many letters 
come we’ll send for her. F.Y.W 


Victor Vifquain and the American Civil War - Part II 

Researched and Written by Guy GALLEZ 



After the Vicksburg campaign, the regiment was restructured. 
There was great change amongst the officers and under-officers, 
judged according to their conduct of the previous months. In 
his diary, Vifquain said a sergeant of the 97 th , is the man who 
best knows the merits of each and it is up to him to promote or 
demote. 1 


• 1 PAINTER John S., 1965. Bullets, Hardtack and Mud. A Soldier’s View of 

the Vicksburg Campaign, from the letters of Carlos W. Colby, Journal of 
the West. VolIV n° 2, p. 129-168 


Vifquain was promoted Colonel and second in command of the 
97th Illinois. He had the reputation for being an advocate of 
strict discipline for the troops, an instructor who was hard to 
please and a brave although careful man, always ready for a 
fight: able to lead his regiments at charge speed for miles to 
throw themselves in the heart of the battle, thus earning the 
nickname of "French racers". On August 25th, the 97th was 
sent to New-Orleans where, for the first time in a year, the men 
were able to rest. 

At Carrolton, in the suburbs of New-Orleans, the 97th engaged 
in a new kind of battle, a peaceful one this time. The 
encampment's place of honor was contested by two regiments 
After bragging that he had the best drilled regiment. Colonel 
Vifquain challenged the other colonel.. The winner would be 
rewarded with the coveted place of honor. Preparations were 
made, high ranking soldiers were picked as judges, a field was 
cleared and the competition was won by the 97th, led by 
Vifquain.. 2 

In November 1863, Vifquain was once again in the thick of 
battle. Named inspector-general, he was with the 23 rd Wisconsin 
troops. One of the men of the 23 ld recalled: Our horses had 
been killed. One of our cannons, was almost taken by the 
Rebels as we were retreating in front of the confederates. 
Vifquain was the only officer on horseback in sight. He 
attached his horse on one side of the cannon with a harness 
taken from a dead horse and the men of the 23rd hanging on 
each other, pulling with a rope, they managed to loosen the 
cannon with the enemy less than 50 yards away shooting at 
them. It was a miracle, he said, that he didn 't get killed or even 
wounded, whereas his horse took several shots. They crossed 
the bayou, miraculous luck on their side and saved the piece of 


• 2 Painter John S. Op. Cit. 
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artillery. Many of those who helped him remained on the field, 
dead or wounded. 3 

During a good part of 1864, the 97 th was confined to a garrison 
task. . A sergeant of the 97 th told: 

I will tell a story which will show what kind of interest Colonel 
Vifquain had for his men at a time when many suffered from 

scurvy, because they were given too much salted meat and not 
enough vegetables 

The quarter- master sergeant- had taken out 10 days worth of 
lesser quality rations from the Division Q. M., the beef was 
rancid and the biscuits rotten. The Colonel ordered him to take 
them back and exchange them, which he did, with the same. 
Again, the Colonel told him to take them back and went with 
him. Here was the substance of their conversation : 

Colonel: " I want rations for my men." 

Division Q.M.: "I already gave them, twice." 

Colonel : "Those were not even fit for a dog, do you not have 
anything else?" 

Division Q.M.: "I have some ham and flour for the officers. " 
Colonel: "Bring them out, my men are as good as the officers. " 
And we got them". 4 

On October 11, 1864, Vifquain took permanent command of 
the regiment with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel and in March 
1865 took place the siege of Mobile, last great campaign of the 
war in the West.. The 97th Illinois arrived on April 2 nd , facing 
the entrenchments which protected Mobile and immediately 
began work on a siege by the book. The brigade where the 97 th 
was received the assignment of the work in front of Fort 
Blakely. As early as April 4 th , the trenches were lengthened 
night and day under the supervision of Lieutenant Colonel 
Vifquain. Quickly three of them were dug that were parallel to 
each other, the closest at barely a thousand yards from the 
enemy works. 5 

On April 9 th , the assault was launched, the 97th led the attack. 
Around 5:30pm, Vifquain yelled out: "FORWARD NINETY- 
SEVENTH ! CHARGE !" and the entire regiment, screaming 
from the top of their lungs go forward, followed by the rest of 
the Union army. Vifquain had for objective the rebel flag 
which floated on the defences. He butted against it with his 
guard. Jumping on the parapet with his sword, he cut the rope 
which held the confederate banner as his flag carrier replaced it 
with theirs. For a short instant, Vifquain was blinded by the 
two banners which floated around him and when he could free 
himself he found the flag carrier at his feet, killed by an enemy 


• 3 DOBSON W. H., Testimony before T. T. Williams. Notary Public, 
Vifquain papers in the Collections of the Nebraska State Historical 
Association, Lincoln, Nebraska 

• 4 BlLBY Joseph G. Ed., Op. Cit. 

• 5 VIFQUAIN Victor. Reports of Lieut. Col. Vifquain, Ninety Seventh 
Illinois Infantry of operations April 2-9 O R. Vol p. 212 
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bullet.. Twenty minutes later they were in Blakely. That day, 
Vifquain received the medal of honor from Congress. 6 

Vifquain then headed for Texas. He was assigned to the 
commission charged with receiving the surrender of the Trans- 
Mississippi Southern Army. After that, he caught up with his 
unit on the Rio Grande. On Julyl 29 th , 1865, the 97th Illinois 
was dismissed and went home. In Springfield, Vifquain made a 
speech that the men of the 97 th remembered for a long time. 
"Farewell men of the 97th Illinois! Peace has broken the ties 
that for three long years have united us together. The moment 
to separate has arrived. Our task is done: the honor of our 
country is vindicated. Our glorious Union has been preser\’ed 
intact and the struggle is ended. Of all that is dear to our 
hearts, a soldier's friendship, contracted in continual 
campaigns, and maintained in the fearful uproar of Battle, and 
in solemn quiet by the bivouac fire, in the dearest and most 
devoted of friendships. It is so, for God has made it so as a 
compensation for the many trials that you have endured. It is 
so, because a soldier's heart is a noble heart. It is useless for 
me to enumerate the deeds that you have done: every one of 
you has them engraved in your heart and men more able than I 
have eulogized your bravery and your devotion. My last words 
to you are most affecting to my heart. To think that I never 
more will see you in line of Battle, with the Stars and Stripes 
waving their glorious folds over you. To think, that the 97th 
will never more be together on the march, in camp or in Battle! 
To think that I will never more have a right to say "fall in 
97th!" To think that I will never more have the honor to lead 
you in Battle, is for me a very sad thought. 

Still, I am happy to return you to your homes: happy to think 
that your wives and children, your parents and your friends 
will soon press you to their hearts and hear from your own lips 
the terrible "History of the Rebellion." 

I am grieved to part with you, and still I am happy to return to 
your prairie State, four hundred of the nine hundred braves 
who left their homes and all that was dear to them, to fight the 
battles of their country. Only four hundred! Five hundred 
comrades left behind, sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. 
Dear friends! gallant soldiers, glorious martyrs, fitting 
sacrifices offered up on the altar of their country! "May their 
memory grow green with years and flourish in the lapse of 
ages." 

Farewell again 97th Illinois! Farewell boys - boys who upon a 
word from me were all willing to sacrifice your lives - farewell! 
My heart desires to tell you things that my hand is not strong 
enough to write, but it is my desire to be remembered 
sometimes by you. I shall ever remember the 97th Illinois, and 
the honors you have won for me will ever be an object of my 
most sincere gratitude. 

May you all be happy and prosperous in all your undertakings. 
FAREWELL - God Bless You All. 7 

In 1866, one year after the end of the war, Victor Vifquain got 
mixed up with a group of Fenian activists in their fight for Irish 


• 6 BEYER W. F. and Keydel Ed., 1906 Deeds of Valor from records in the 
Archives of the United States Government Vol. I p. 533-537. The Perrien- 
Keydel Company, Detroit, Michigan 

• 7 VIFQUAIN Victor, 1865. Address to the 97th Illinois Volunteers, Nebraska 
State Historical Society Collections, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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independence. They were trying to put together an army whose 
leaders would be former Irish officers of the Union Army. 
These were experienced in warfare and could lead the troops to 
combat with efficiency. But they wanted the command to go to 
a non-Irish. They chose a Frenchman,: Gustave Paul Cluseret. 
To form a foreign officer staff, Cluseret proposed one of his old 
friends, a brigadier general of the federal army: Victor Vifquain. 
It had been specifically stipulated that the foreign officers 
would be kept out of the conspiracy per say and would be sent 
to Ireland before a "de facto" government was formed with its 
general headquarters. 8 

From the start chances were very slim for the expedition to 
succeed. The Irish were not ready to revolt in masses; the 
occupation arny was loyal to the British crown. In lanuary 
1867, Cluseret, Fariola and Vifquain left for France anyway. In 
February and March, the revo;t was launched, first in Dublin 
where it failed, then in other parts of the country. The revolt 
turned to a complete retreat for the Fenians. 9 To leave Belgium 
where he had found refuge and to return to Nebraska, Vifquain 
had to call for financial help from the United States 
Ambassador. 10 

Vifquain, surely burnt by the aliases of his mercenary life, 
consacrated himself to politics and the economic growth of 
Nebraska. 

But Vifquain's temperament soon resurfaced. Trading his 
sword for a quill, he chose February 22, 1870, Washington's 
birthdate to publish an appeal to the people of Nebraska 
favoring Cuba against Spain. He compares the possible US 
intervention in Cuba to the similar assistance of Lafayette and 
the French during the revolutionary war of independence. 
Sympathy towards the Cuban revolutionaries, alone, is not 
enough. To be limited to it only encourages Spain to squelch 
the revolt. Spain's purchase of Cuba was not a solution either. 
This purchase could only change the owner of the chains that 
bind the Cubans. He reminds people of the Spanish tyranny 
Belgium was subjected to and the ravages of the Inquisition and 
ends with a plea to all Nebraskans to call on their congressmen 
to support the intervention of the United States in Cuba on the 
side of the revolutionaries.for independence.. 11 

Vifquain also insisted on owning his newspaper. In 1879 he 
established the Daily State Democrat at Lincoln, and this 
newspaper soon became one of the best known in the West as a 
tool of the Democrat party. More than one political controversy 
whether local or of the country developed through the means of 
editorials that each newspaper published each day. 12 

• 8 WALKER Mabel Gregory, 1969. The Fenian Movement , Ralph Myers 
Publisher inc. Colorado Springs, p. 136-137. 

• 9 O’BROIN Leon, 1971. Fenian Fever. An Anglo-American dilemna, New 
York, New York University Press, p. 90-91. 157. 

• 10 BALACE Francis, 1968. Officiers beiges de l'Armee Federale 
Americaine, 1861-1865, Revue Beige d'FIistoire Militaire, t. XVII, p. 392- 
396 

• 11 VIFQUAIN Victor, 1870. An appeal to Nebraska, Vifquain papers in the 
Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Association, Lincoln. 

Nebraska 

• 12 WATKINS Albert Op. Cit. 


The presidential elections of 1884, with the victory of the 
democrat Grover Cleveland, opened new horizons for him. 
Victor Vifquain was offered a position as consular agent. In 
1886, Victor Vifquain was appointed Consul in Barranquilla, 
Colombia and in 1888 he was promoted Consul in Colon. He 
retired two years later. In April 1893, the re-elected President 
Cleveland, named Vifquain General Consul to Panama. At the 
time, Panama belonged to Colombia. Vifquain left for Panama 
with the intent to settle there for as long as he retained his post, 
his family joining him a few months later. 13 

Besides serving as General Consul to Panama, he was also 
Consul for the Chinese and often intervened on their behalf 
Among other things done for the Chinese, he helped the 
merchants to avoid falling under the monopoly of retail selling 
as most Chinese people who lived in Panama were in that 
business. In 1898 he was recognized by the Emperor of China 
who gave him the "Yellow Dragon robe". 14 

In 1898, Victor Vifquain returned to Nebraska and that same 
year, re-enlisted. The United States was at war with Spain over 
the liberation of Cuba. Vifquain enlisted with the third 
Nebraska under the command of Colonel William Jennings 
Bryan, old presidential candidate and democrat party leader. 
On December 12, 1898, two days after the signing of the treaty, 
which would put an end to the hostilities with Spain, the 
command of the unit was passed on to Lieutenant Colonel 
Vifquain who went to Cuba with his garrison. 15 

Home again, Vifquain finally retires, his health slowly 
declining. His last battle was to get a pension to keep hi wife 
from wanting after his death. One of his friends, who came for 
a visit the day before he died says that he told him that he was 
not afraid of dying, that he felt he was near his death. That he 
was at peace with every one and that the only thing that 
bothered him was the future of his family, and that if he could 
be assured that his request for a pension would be honored, he 
felt all woud be well for those he left behind. He died on 
January 7 th , 1904, the day before Congress accepted to give the 
pension. 16 

VIFQUAIN was buried with military honors. As for Caroline, 
she survived until 1926. She died at the age of 88 years, having 
raised eight children: five boys and three girls. 


• 13 Newspaper clip in Victor Vifquain papers /N.S.H.S. Gen. Vifquain dead, 
Nebraska State Journal, friday Jan 8, 1904 

• 14 Newspaper clip in Victor Vifquain papers /N.S.H.S. Colonel Vifquain a 
Mandarin. Col. Bryan’s successor decorated by the Emperor of China , 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska 

• 15 THIESSEN Thomas D„ 1989. The fighting First Nebraska : Nebraska's 
Imperial Adventure in the Phillippines, 1898-1899, Nebraska History. Vol. 
70, n°3 p. 213 

• 16 Gen. Vifquain dead , Op. Cit. 
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BELGIUM WAS MY HOME (Chapters) 

By Leona M LALONDE 

Taken from an autobiography sent by Marilyn HOWE of Utah. It tells the story of a family from Lize-Seraing, Liege, Belgium, 
who emigrated to Nebraska at the turn of the 19 th century.- 


We left our friends on the first of January 1880. The snow and 
ice were gone, but it was foggy and cold in the early morning. 
All our trunks and luggage were loaded into the old dray that 
took us to the city of Liege, where we were to take the train to 
Antwerp. It was our first ride in a dray. Drawn by a pair of 
dapple gray horses, we made our way slowly to the old depot, 
but were very much alive and ready for anything that might 
come along. 

The train pulled up to the station; we got in, and moved on 
another step to our destiny. Eyes eagerly glued to the car 
windows, we saw everything that came in view. Although 
Antwerp was not a great distance from where we lived, we had 
never been there before. We watched the Dutch windmills 
slowly turning, and as we proceeded the city unfolded to our 
view until we entered the seaport of Antwerp. 

Ships of all kinds, large and small, and from many different 
countries, lay at anchor. We couldn't look enough. Everything 
was new and exciting. The day was bright; the sun had chased 
away the clouds and the streets were filled with vendors crying 
their wares. 

Fish were being unloaded and there were fish and oyster 
peddlers everywhere, their little carts drawn by one or two 
Newfoundlands, or other large dogs. Women were dressed in 
happy attire, with frilled caps on their heads, short red skirts, 
and bright blue or green 'capotes', or jackets. They carried 
lettuce, cabbage, carrots or potatoes in flat baskets, which were 
fastened to heavy suspenders on their backs. Others bore on 
their heads great basketfuls of dressed chickens. Pretty girls 
approached with bright smiles to sell their pretty nosegays. 

We could hardly walk to our hotel there was so much to see, 
but our good Lanfray, took us safely enough through the 
streets. After a delicious meal he took Father to the Bourse 
where he was to change his money into American currency. 
When father came back to us he had little to say. His entire 
fortune, a considerable sum in Belgium, was very small when 
transferred into American money, he had discovered, and after 
obtaining tickets, paying transfers and taxes, there would not be 
much left to buy the coveted kingdom in America. But we 
were on our way and there was no going back. Our home had 
been sold, our possessions were in three trunks, our passages 
bought, and father was game. 

Early next morning we walked down to the boat landing. All 
was confusion and great turmoil, with the rush of people trying 
to get aboard. The noise was deafening. People old and young 
- mothers with babies in their arms, elderly couples, a few with 
"honeymoon" written on their young faces and all aglow with 
their future in the new world. All were eager for adventure. 
With us was a young Frenchman who, declaring he must 
follow the light of my blue eyes, had asked Father to advance 
him money for passage to our destination. His name was 
George DELUGNEAU. A black-haired, black-eyed 
Frenchman from Paris, he was the son of a family who had 
settled in the city of Seraing, close to our village. We were 
agreed that we were madly in love. It seemed real at the time. 


and we both were in the second Heaven when Father agreed to 
take him along. He settled in Hastings, Nebraska, where as a 
watchmaker he prospered well in this country. He made good 
on his promise to father too, but I did not marry him, for we 
discovered we had not been in love. George married a French 
girl and I visited them often while we lived in Blue Hill. Two 
other Belgian families accompanied us, together with their 
grandparents. They were Mr. and Mrs. Louis LEMEUNIER 
and their two children and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph LEMEUNIER, 
who also had two children. Both men were shoemakers in their 
home village which lay quite a distance beyond our own.. Our 
acquaintance dated from a year or so earlier, when as 
journeymen cobblers they had traveled from village to village 
to make shoes. 

They had fitted us all, coming to the house to measure our feet 
and then sitting in the shade of a outside building to fashion a 
pair of shoes, we children looking on whenever we had the 
time. It hadn't taken long to finish a pair of shoes, for cobblers 
carried a small cupboard on their backs with all the necessary 
materials. We could order wooden shoes, but we had to go to 
the shop and give our size, and they would be made as heavy as 
we wanted them, or as light and pretty, covered with all sorts of 
flowers, as dainty as evening slippers. We usually wore the 
pretty ones only to church, but sometimes we danced in them, 
and they were as noisy as the sound of wood will always be. 

So the three families and my young man mixed among the 
laughing, crying, shouting throng that crowded the seaport on 
the cold January morning of 1880. We looked with awe and 
fear at the great ship, which stood at anchor, the white sails 
blown taut by the breeze. For although she was a steamship, 
she also carried sails. The calls and commands of the sailors 
added to the strangeness of the scene. 

A Red Starline steamer, she carried several hundred 
passengers, their luggage, and a great deal of freight. When we 
landed in New York we learned there were 300 Italians in the 
third deck below. They never came up, and so we hadn't 
known about them earlier. 

After what seemed to me a never-ending wait, it came our turn 
to ascend the gangplank and board the ship on our way to what 
my father eagerly hoped would be a grand future. 

Finally the anchor was weighted and we heard the hiss of the 
steam engine and the cry, "All ashore!" 

Lips pressed against lips, some of which would never press 
again. Mothers held daughters in close embraces, feeling it 
was indeed the last goodbye, and sons shook the hands of the 
gray-haired fathers they were leaving behind. People left the 
ship hurriedly, there was the waving of handkerchiefs, some 
wet with tears, and hurried goodbyes. The whistle blew and we 
were off. 

Romantic and tender-hearted as I was, I never forgot that day. 
The Germans sang Liebe Vaterland, the French, Ma Patrie, Oh 
Ma Patrie, when all at once the Americans on board began with 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. Most of the crowd on deck 
knew no English but they sensed the song's importance and all 
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noise stopped until the singers were through. Then the cry, 
"Hail America!" was heard in a mixture of languages, and 
down the channel we went. 

We watched the land as long as it was in sight. Locked in my 
father's arms. Mother felt she really had burned her bridges. 
Thoroughly worn out with the work, worry and parting with 
her friends, she retired to her cabin and left the rest to me. My 
task was to feed and put the other youngsters to bed, a duty I 
performed the rest of the voyage, as Mother was sick during the 
whole trip and only came on deck when everyone was ordered 
up daily for fresh air. 

The queenly ship plowed its way across the Atlantic, 
occasionally upsetting our meals in our laps or taking us off our 
feet out on deck, where I spent most of my time holding on to 
two or three of the youngsters. 

Father, when not keeping Mother company, walked the deck 
holding one of his babies by the hand. The twins, Julius and 
Josie, aged eleven, would also help, but I was always kept busy 
with little time to visit or enjoy the friendly advances of my 
fellow travelers. Ship travel, as those who have experienced it 
already know, is the friendliest and pleasantest of all ways. 
Like one great family, everyone is ready for singing, dancing, 
playing, musical instruments, or any other sort of 
entertainment. There was nothing but the waves with their 
whitecaps, the blue sky, and the cries of the sailors in the 
rigging, till one day, came the cry "Land ahead." 

The day before we had seen several small boats like black logs 
floating on the waves, which the captain had said were manned 
by fishermen, who were out no more than a day's run from 
land. We would be in sight of land soon, he assured us. 

To say that everyone was glad would be putting it mildly. 
Those eleven days had been a nightmare for some. For myself, 
I had been too busy to be seasick. Others, instead of enjoying 
the days as they came, were impatient for the end of the 
voyage. 

In no time we began to see shadows in the distance; soon they 
became substances, and buildings and trees took shape. The 
great New York harbor was in sight, and what a sight it was. 
While we were still some distance out, a small boat left the 
landing. It proved to be the pilot boat, coming to take our great 
ship through the channel. We watched as the rope ladder was 
thrown and the pilot climbed aboard, moving as easily as a 
monkey at the circus. After greeting the captain, he took 
charge and soon, moving slowly and majestically, our ship 
docked at the customs house. 

The FLAMION Family 

Submited by Sue YAMTICH, IN 

Francois FLAMION came to the United States from Ste. 

Cecile, Belgium in 1892 with his wife, Marie Therese 
ALLARD, and three children. They settled in Central Falls, 
Rhode Island. Three more children were born in the USA. 
Francois is the cousin of Emmanuel FLAMION, who came to 
the United States from Suxy, Belgium in 1850 with his wife, 
Anne Josephine LISOIR, and settled in Perry County, Indiana. 
Francois and Emmanuel are both grandsons of Francois Joseph 
FLAMION and Marie Anne HENNAU of Suxy, Belgium. A 
third group, Jean Francois FLAMION (1822-1898), Jean 
Baptiste Emilien Phillipe FLAMION (1848-1928) and Charles 
Edouard FLAMION (1855-1926), three brothers and their 


uncle, from Chantemelle, Belgium came to the USA in 1848, 
1873 and 1881 respectively. They settled in Ohio, in the 
Fostoria area, and in central Indiana. Most of this group 
changed their name to FLEMION. Charles'daughter, Florence 
FLEMION MILLER, wrote two genealogy books, "One 
Generation Speaks" and "FLAMION, FLEMION, POISSON 
and FISH Genealogy" and was instrumental in these three US 
branches finding each other and their roots in Belgium. 

The FLAMION family crest can be found on the tombstone of 
Count Louis de Flamion and his wife Philbert de Foulon of 
Chenois, Belgium, who died in 1662. 



He was a nobleman in the court of Louis XIV. The tombstone 
is in the Musee Gaumais in Virton, Belgium. It was moved 
there in 1941 when the old church at Chenois was destroyed. It 
was found in the church, to the left, near the alter of St. 
Corneille. The Flamion castle in Chenois was destroyed by fire 
in 1708. It is said that all that remains of it is a large well 
under a home within sight of the old church. This picture and 
description of the crest is taken from the following museum 
publication: A. Petit "Epitaphes et Memoriaux de la Gaume - 
La Terre et les Hommes", Le Pays Gaumais, 4e et 5e Annees. 
#1, 2, 3, 4; pp. 34 and 48; Juillet-Decembre 1943, Edition du 
Musee Gaumais, Virton, Imprimerie Reliure Freres, Virton. 

1. Francois FLAMION born 6 May 1855, Suxy, Belgium, (son 
of Alexandre FLAMION and Marie Henriette COLLIGNON) 
married 20 Feb 1878, in St. Cecile, Belgium, Marie Therese 
ALLARD, born 10 Oct 1859, Ste. Cecile, Belgium, died 11 Oct 
1899, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 1892. Francois died 1907, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island. 1892. 

Marie: Edouard Flamion shows birthdate 4 Oct 1859. Edouard 
Flamion shows death date as 11 Oct 1889. 

Children: 

2. i Naomi Marie Josephe FLAMION born 10 Jun 1879, Ste. 
Cecile, Belgium, died Mar 1901, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 
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3. ii Jules FLAMION bom Ste. Cecile, Belgium, died Mar 
1905, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 

+ 4. iii Juliette born 10 Jul 1884. 

+ 5. iv Francois (Frank) born 15 Nov 1893. 

6. v Marie Blanche Flamion bom 15 Apr 1896, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, died 27 Apr 1898, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 

7. vi Leo P. (Leopold) FLAMION born 10 Jun 1898, Central 
Falls, Rhode Island, married Aldora CORRIVEAU, born 9 Feb 
1900, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Second Generation 

4. Juliette FLAMION born 10 Jul 1884, Natick, Rhode Island, 
married Harry LOON. Juliette died 7 Oct 1947, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island. 


Children: 

8. i Infant born Oct 1918, Central Falls, Rhode Island, died Oct 
1918, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 

5. Francois (Frank) FLAMION born 15 Nov 1893, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, married Marie Anne DEROIS. 

Children: 

+ 9. i Lillian Dora born 25 Aug 1922. 

+ 10. ii Roland L. born 30 Nov 1923. 

+ 11. iii Roger M. born 14 Mar 1925. 

+ 12. iv Violette born 2 April 1926. 

13. v Normand FLAMION born 10 Jun 1930, Seekonk, 
Massachusetts, married Joan HUGHES 


Passenger Lists - Emigrants from Florenville and Herbeumont- 

(Continued from Belgian Laces 2/98) 
Prepared by Micheline GAUDETTE and Howard THOMAS 


JACQUE, Joseph, 69, wdw, father of Edouart, Ernest, 17 
JACQUES, 

Herbeumont 


1893 

RI - Warwick - 1900 Census 

JACQUES, 

Herbeumont 




JACQUES, Cath., widow, 46, Mary, 20, Bertha,8/Edwing,7 bom RI 



RI, Woonsocket - 1900 Census 

JACQUES, Jean 

Herbeumont 




JACQUES, Joseph, Auguste 

Florenville 



RI 

JACQUES Joseph, Emest-Justin 

Florenville ar 



RI - Natick 

JACQUES, Louis + family 

Florenville 



RI 

JARAUX, Francois, his widow BLAISE, Corinne 

Florenville 



RI 

LAMKIN, Jean 

Herbeumont 

LC 

N 1868 Feb 12 

LAMOTTE, 

Herneumont 




LAMOTTE, Arthur 

Herbeumont 




LAMOTTE, Edmond 

Herbeumont 




LAMOTTE, Gustave Justin 

Herbeumont 




LAMOTTE, Joseph 

Herbeumont 

LC 

N 1868 Feb 12 

LAMOTTE, Leon 

Herbeumont 

LC 

N 1868 Feb 12 

LAURENT, 

Herbeumont 




LAURENT, — 

Herbeumont 




LAURENT, Camille 

Herbeumont 




LAURENT, Edouard 

Herbeumont 




LAURENT, Joseph 

Herbeumont 




LAURENT, Jules 

Herbeumont 




LAVIGNE, Joseph 

Florenville, ar 



RI - Natick 

LECUIVRE, Aime 

Florenville, ar 



RI - Natick 

LECUIVRE, Emile 

Florenville, ar 



RI,- Natick 

LECUIVRE, Jean N 62, Celestine,53 Leo 24, Vic 22, Eug 18, Virg 16, Mari 


1886 

RI Warwick 1900 Census 

LECUIVRE, Nicholas 30, weaver. Marie 18 

LEGRAND 

Herbeumont 


1886 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

LEMASSON, Auguste 

Florenville, ar 



RI, Natick 
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LENEL, Melckior 

Florenville 


RI 

LEROY, 

Herbeumont 



LEROY, 

Herbeumont 



LEROY, Emile 

Herbeumont 



LEROY, Jean 

Herbeumont 



LET AIN, Louis 45 laborer, Louise 37, Josephine 17, Edmond 1887 Luc 


1899 RI, Warwick 

LIBLANC, Jules 



RI, River Point 

LIBLANC, Jules, 32, weaver, Delphine 30, Adonis LDelphine l/12;Florenville, ar 

1899 

RI, Warwick 1900 Cenusus 

LIBLANC, Pierre 65, Harriet 53, Camille 23, Felicien 22, Jean B 19, Do 

1893 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

LONGUEVILLE, 

Herbeumont 



LOUIS, Jean Baptiste 

Florenville, ar 


RI, Harris 

MASON, Joseph 39 spinner, Maria 35, Albertine 14, Charles 10, Alice 

1892 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

MONIOT, 

Herbeumont 



NAILY, Mary 24, Joseph 22, Lea 19, Jos. 48 boarders with JACQUES 


RI, Woonsocket 1900 Census 

NEVRAUMONT, 

Herbeumont 



NEVRAUMONT, Ernest 

Herbeumont 



NEVRAUMONT, Lucien 

Herbeumont 



NICAISE, Victoire 

Florenville, ar 


RI, Natick 

NICOLAS, 

Herbeumont 



NICOLAS< 

Herbeumont 



NICOLAY, Jacques 

Florenville 


RI 

ORBAN, Frank 49 stone mason, Josephine 45?, Camile, Eugenie, Charlier 

1891 

RI, Warwick 1900 census 

PAQUIN, Stanislas 35 day laborer, marie 47, Emile Camile Omerie, bor 

1890 

RI Warwick, 1900 Census 

PARKIE, Celine 43 wd, boarder with RICHARD J Bt 


1898 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

PERLOT, Charles 

Herbeumont 



PERLOT, Jean Nicolas 

Herbeumont 



PICART J H 

Herbeumont 



PIERARD, Jean 58 weaver, Marie 58 no children 


1893 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

PIERRE, Jean Baptiste + family 

Florenville, ar 


RI, Natick 

PINOLET, John 55 wd farm laborer, Aug M A L E J 


1891 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

PINOY, Eugene 30 cobler, Philomena 30 (Canada) R L L E 


1888 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

PINOY, Leodine 23 carting room ,sister of PINOY Eugene 


1888 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

PONCELET, Jules 31 weaver, Victoria 25, Arthur 5, Laura 3, Leon 1 

1890 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

PONCELET, Nicolas 56, farm laborer, Elizabeth 56 L L L C F J 

1892 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

PONCELET, Pierre 

Florenville, ar 


RI, Natick 

PONCIN, Didier 53, teamster, Eugenia 54, Alice, Julia, Ferdinand 

1892 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

PONSART, Desire 

Herbeumont 



PONSART, Eugene 

Herbeumont 



POTTIE, Gilles 41, Marie 39, C B A Y H 


1888 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

PROTIN, Edouard 

Herbeumont 



PROTIN, Louis 28 weaver, Athalie 21, Clara 18, Gustine 15 


1891 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

PROTIN, Marie 23 sister of Louis and wife of SHOOS, Jules 


1891 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

PRUCKER, Jules 53 (French), Emily 48 (Belgian arrived 1892) M L 

1894 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

QUESTIAUX, 

Herbeumont 



RAINSON, Clement 31 stone mason, Marie 30, Louis, Rose, may bom RI 

1893 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

REDING, Edouard 

Herbeumont 



RICAILLE, 

Herbeumont 



RICAILLE, Alfred 

Herbeumont 



RICHARD, Aime 

Florenville, ar 


RI, Natick 

RICHARD J.Bt. 55 day laborer, Orellie 44, Zilda Aug. Marie Paul bo 

1889 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

RINCLIN 

Herbeumont 



ROLAND, Celestin 49 carder widower, Amelie 20, George 16 

1892 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

ROLLIN, Jean Baptiste + family 

Florenville 


RI 

SCHMIDT, Joseph 30, Cidonie 24, Rosina born RI 

Florenville, ar 

1899 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

SHARDIER, Joseh 41 spinner, Louise 37, A E L M L C 


1894 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

SHOOS, Jules 24, Marie 23, sister of PROTIN, Louis 


1893 

RI, Warwick 1900 census 

SPIRLET, Jean Louis + family 

Florenville 


RI 

SPIRLET, Jean Nicolas family 

Florenville 


RI, Natick 
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STEVENIN, Joseph + family 

Florenville 



RI 

STEVENIN, Joseph Vital 

Florenville 



RI 

STONE, Charlie 30, bom Sweden parents Belgians Boarder wich RICH 



RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

STONE, John 53 T Electric reparer, Mary 47, M E J J M O A 



1899 

RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

THIRION, Jean + family 

Florenville, ar 



RI, Natick 

THIRION, Mary (widow) 48 - D17,J22,F19,J14, M12, J8, A4 Florenville, ar 


1899 

RI, Warwick/Natick 71900 C 

THIRY, Emile 

Herbeumont 




THIRY, Jean Baptiste, Charles 

Florenville 



RI 

THIRY, Louis 

Florenville 



RI 

THIRY, Pauline 

Florenville 



RI 

TOUSSAINT, 

Herbeumont 




VASSEUR, Emile 


LC 

N 1868 Feb 12 

VASSEUR, Theodore 

Herbeumont 




WARY, Leon 31 bartender, Melina 22 (from Connecticut) Katie; Florenville 


1890 

RI, Warwick, 1900 Census 

WARY, Louis Jule 24 weaver, brother of Leon, leopoldine ? not f Florenville 


RI, Warwick 1900 Census 

WILLIAUME Auguste 


LC 

N 1868 Feb 12 

WINANT Edouard 

Herbeumont 



CA San Francisco 

ZELLENERE, Georges + family 

Florenville 



RI 


More names found on the Grant Co., IN 1900 Census (E xtracted by Regine Brindle) -to be continued- 


AIGRISSE, Fern 

DEJEAN, Apoline 

DWERP, Marietta G. 

AIGRISSE, Flori 

DEJEAN, Hattie 

DWERP, Martha T. 

AIGRISSE, Odulone 

DEJEAN, Hector 

FRERE, Allida 

ASSELAER, Alice 

DEJEAN, Joseph 

FRERE, Joseph 

ASSELAER, Jno B. 

DEJEAN, Louis 

GILBERT, Benjamin 

ASSELAER, Victorine 

DEJEAN, Louisa 

GILBERT, Rosa 

BAROIST, Jules 

DEJEAN, Louise 

GOSSENS, Amelia 

BAROIST, Valentine 

DEJEAN, Ruth 

GOSSENS, Celna 

BAROIST, Victor 

DELMOTT, Alice 

GOSSENS, Denise 

BELLETT, Alex 

DELMOTT, Arnil 

GOSSENS, Eveline 

BELLETT, Denise 

DELMOTT, Arnil 

GOSSENS, Isidore 

BELLETT, Edmond 

DENLIN, Augusta 

GOSSENS, Oscar 

BELLETT, Ivonne 

DENLIN, Ferdnand 

GOUTTIER, Aimer 

BELLETT, Maria 

DERGAIN, Angele 

GOUTTIER, Auguste 

BOUCHER, Anthony 

DERGAIN, Georgine 

GOUTTIER, Josephine 

BOUCHER, Emil 

DERGAIN, Peter 

GOUTTIER, Martha 

BOUCHER, Mary 

DERYL, Auguste 

GOUTTIER, Nestor 

BOUCHER, Nancy 

DERYL, Cesar 

GOUTTIER, Nestor Jr. 

BOUCHER, Sadie 

DERYL, Clemence 

GREGOIRE, Josephine 

BOUCHER, Toney 

DERYL, Hector 

GREGORIE, Anna 

CHARLES, Celina 

DEWEY, Alice 

GREGORIE, John 

CHARLES, Henry 

DEWEY, Jules 

HAUTEUR, 

CHARLES, Henry 

DEWEY, Leonie 

HAUTEUR, Anna 

CHARLES, Jules 

DEWEY, Valentine 

HAUTEUR, Anna 

CHARLES, Octave 

DEWEY, Valentine 

HAUTEUR, Edmund 

CHARLES, Rosa 

DUBOIS, Florence 

HAUTEUR, Ferdand 

CHARLET, Clara 

DUBOIS, Hester 

HAUTEUR, Hubert 

CHARLET, Hortence 

DUBOIS, Jack 

HAUTEUR, Hubert 

CHARLET, Louis 

DUBOIS, Leopold 

HIQ, Agness 

CHARLET, Louis 

DUBOIS, Nicholas 

HIQ, Peter 

CLEVEY, Anna 

DULIN, Adeline 

HOUZIAUX, Arthur 

CLEVEY, Auguste 

DULIN, Auguste 

HOUZIAUX, Mary 

CLEVEY, Samuel 

DULIN, Octave 

HOUZIAUX, Ze... 

CRIGALET, Frank 

DWERP, Alice F 

JENNIN, Adele 

CUEELIS, Chas. 

DWERP, Auguste 

JENNIN, Joseph 

DEHUT, Joseph 

DWERP, Denise A. 

JENNIN, Raymond 
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Houses in ruin - glassfactories collapsed: A tornado through the Charleroi region. 

(newspaper article submitted by Andre BOD ART, Belgium) 


On March 12 l , 1876 a tornado ripped through the whole 
country. 

The Charleroi region was not spared and following those days 
the newspaper "le Progres" ran some apocalyptic portrait. 

Never in our memory has there been such a storm as 
yesterday's. It is not very likely that History of past centimes 
recorded any displays of such violence and length. 

The wind began to blow around 1 o'clock. We are used to this 
and so we thought it would end up in rain as it had almost 
every day for the past weeks. 

So nobody paid attention. 

Instead of calming down, all at once, the wind took on scary 
proportions, shaking down the doors and windows, howling in 
the chimneys, and making a terrible noise on the rooftops. 
Around 4 o'clock, the roof tiles along with their torches and 
tiles, flew in the air and rained like hail into the street and 
public squares. 

Everyone hurried to secure themselves home; those who found 
themselves outside ran back to their houses. It wasn't without 
danger, because besides the possibility of being crushed by the 
fall of debris like chimneys, bricks, and rocks from the roofs, 
they also had to fight the wind which engulfed their clothes and 
spun them around, knocking them to the ground. 

For example, on the Route de Mons, the platform roof of a 
house blew off and came down near Mr. MINNE's fence and 
nearly killed a worker who was walking nearby. 

The damage to the homes under construction was enormous. 
Broken windows, (pignons) knocked down, it seemed as 
though we just went through a siege." 

The new homes. Place du Manege in the High-City are in 
terrible shape; the same is said about the Rue de France and to 
the Boulevard de l'Ouest. 

The Archaeological Society Building, which was about 
finished, was turned to a pile of nibble. This is the third assault 
it sustained, but it is by far the worst. 

The Catholic circle was not spared either, only the front is 
intact, the roof is about all gone. The DESCHAMPS Theater 
roof was ripped right off: the loss came to at least l,500fr. 

An annex to Mr. Louis HIERNAUX's house, used as a kitchen 
had partly crumbled. The zinc roof lay several yards away 
from there. 

The upper level masonry was completely razed. The same 
damages were noted at the offices of the architect PIERARD. 
The roofing above the caged staircase was thrown at the corner 
of the Rue du Mouton Blanc. 

In the lower city (Ville Basse) the storm left a disastrous trail. 


Part of the roof to the old storehouse at the station came loose 
and struck a 23 year-old young woman, who was on the bridge 
of a boat with her brothers and sisters. At the extension of the 
Quai du Brabant and Rue de Marcinelle, the new buildings also 
suffered great damage. 

The swimming school, however, withstood well. It only lost a 
few yards of its roofing. 

The damages in the lower city were much less than those in the 
higher city. 

The suburbs and surrounding villages were not spared either. 

In the suburbs, whole roofs were torn off. 

Near Garenne, a 5 dwelling home caught on fire. Mr. 
DELATTE and Mr. HANCART's rental property where the 
tailor Auguste FRERE resided, was reduced to ashes along 
with all its contents. 

There were also witnesses to Mr. COLET and Jules FANIEL’s 
true bravery. 

Four ovens at the JONET Glassworks, near the Lodelinsart 
station, crumbled but with no human casualty. 

In Jumet, a man was killed at the Charles LEDOUX 
Glassworks 

In Chaumonceau, the whole building collapsed as the blowers 
were getting ready for work. 

There was an incident at Mr. Casimir LAMBERT’S place 
which almost caused irreparable damage. The last car of the 
5:23 train from Grand Central had just come through when a 
wall gave up against the violence of the wind and scattered 
debris over several feet of the tracks. 

In Lodelinsart the architect BOUGEZ’s house is nothing more 
than a pile of rubble. Several other houses in that 
neighborhood are in the same shape. 

In Montigny-sur-Sambre a house on the St Augustus ditch fell 
in ruins. Its inhabitants were able to take refuge in the cellar 
from which they were retrieved safe and sound. 

The same thing also happened in Gilly. 

Marcinelle will also remember the storm of March 12 th , 1876. 
Several houses were knocked to the ground and trees uprooted. 
In Roux 2 glass factories crumbled 
In Marchiennes there is no trace of Mr. DAPLINCOURT's 
lumber store. The wind upset everything. 

In Loveral, two men - a paddler and a roofer - who were 
crossing the court of MERODE’s wood, were killed when 2 
trees fell. Behind the station in Ham sur Heure, a man was 
almost buried alive when a poplar gave up under the strength of 
the wind. 


Belgian Miners in Rich Hill, Missouri - 1878-1905 - (Part II) 

Submitted by Jean Ducat 


relat. 

Last Name First Name 

Year born 

in 

Left from 

in 

*H 

LACASSAIGNE, 

Pierre 

1859 

Courcelles 

Courcelles 


W 

VILAIN M. Therese 

1863 

Courcelles 

Courcelles 
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*H 

LACASSAIGNE, 

Vital 

1857 

Trazegnies 

Trazegnies 

1902 

W 

LESSINE 

M. There se 

1859 

Trazegnies 

Trazegnies 

1902 

H 

LATINIS 

Alphonse 

1866 

Landelies 

Roux 

1889 

*W 

DEDOBELER 

M. Louise 

1867 

Roux 

Roux 

1889 

cl 

LATINIS 

Alphonse Jr 

1887 

Roux 

Roux 

1889 

c2 

LATINIS 

M. Louise 

1889 

Roux 

Roux 

1889 

H 

LATINIS 

Jean-Baptiste 

1870 

Landelies 

Roux 

1903 

W 

PECSMACKER 

Jeannette 

1870 

Charleroi 

Roux 

1903 

cl 

LATINIS 

Jean-Baptiste Jr 

1893 

F 

Roux 

1903 

c2 

LATINIS 

Augustine 

1895 

Roux 

Roux 

1903 

c3 

LATINIS 

Madeleine 

1896 

Roux 

Roux 

1903 

c4 

LATINIS 

Denise 

1900 

Roux 

Roux 

1903 

H 

LATINIS 

Napoleon 

1862 

Marchienne Pont 

Jumet 

1888 

W 

DUBOIS 

Esther 

1868 

Marchienne Pont 

Jumet 

1890 

cl 

GUERRERO 

Flora 

1894 

MO., USA 

* 

* 

c2 

LATINIS 

Os ee 

1896 

Roux 

Jumet 

1902 

c3 

LATINIS 

Rebecca 

1899 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1902 

c4 

LATINIS 

Zacharie 

1901 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1902 

S 

LATINIS 

Gregoire 

1882 

Marchienne Pont 

Jumet 

1888 

H 

LAYLETTE 

Joseph 

1840 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1882 

W 

N 

Francoise 

1837 

F 

Belgium 

1878 

H 

LECOMTE 

Auguste 

1870 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1901 

W 

HUBERLAND 

Eva 

1870 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1901 

c 

LECOMTE 

Auguste Jr 

1895 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1901 

S 

LEFEVRE 

Emile 

1874 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1891 

*H 

LEFEVRE 

Fernand 

1872 

Roux 

Roux 

1896 

W 

STANSON 

Pauline 

1875 

Gosselies 

Roux 

1896 

W2 

JUMET 

Apolline 

* 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1899 

S 

LEFEVRE 

Frangois 

1849 

Farciennes 

Farciennes 

1892 

S 

LEFEVRE 

Jules Alexandre 

1879 

Chatelet 

Roux 

1902 

H 

LESSENERE 

M. 

* 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1888 

W 

VANESSE 

Palmyre ca 

1862 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1888 

cl 

LESSENERE 

Maria 

* 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1888 

c2 

LESSENERE 

Herman 

* 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1888 

c3 

LESSENERE 

Camille 

* 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1888 

H 

LORENT 

Valentin 

1865 

Charleroi 

Lodelinsart 

1892 

W 

BOUQUIAU 

Olympe 

1866 

Dampremy 

Lodelinsart 

1892 

cl 

LORENT 

M. There se 

1889 

Dampremy 

Lodelinsart 

1892 

c2 

LORENT 

Dalhia 

1892 

Lodelinsart 

Lodelinsart 

1892 

H 

LOTH 

Aramis 

1871 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1886 

W 

N 

Delphine 

1873 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

S 

LOTH 

Col. ? 

1880 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1886 

s 

LOTH 

Auguste 

* 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1886 

*H 

LOTH 

Melchior 

1860 

Roux 

Roux 

1884 

w 

LEDOUX 

Josephine 

* 

Roux 

Roux 

1884 

c 

LOTH 

Joseph 

1883 

Roux 

Roux 

1884 

H 

MAHAUT 

Pierre Sr 

1830 

Romain B 

Roux 

1896 

c 

MAHAUT 

Pierre Jr 

1873 

Roux 

Roux 

1896 

Bro 

MAHY 

Adolphe 

1872 

Marchienne 

Marchienne 

1905 

Bro 

MAHY 

Frangois 

* 

Marchienne 

Marchienne 

1885 

H 

MAISON 

Augustin 

1859 

Belgium 

Jumet 

1889 

W 

PREAT 

Josephine 

1849 

Loverval 

Jumet 

1895 

c 

MAISON 

Arthur 

1883 

Marchienne Pont 

Jumet 

1895 

H 

MARCHAND 

Hubert 

1850 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

W 

CLAIRBOIS 

Philomene 

1853 

Marchienne Pont 

Jumet 

1892 

c 

MARCHAND 

Adrien 

1875 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

*H 

MARCHAND 

Jules 

1865 

Roux 

Roux 

1887 

W 

N 

Lydia 

1869 

Belgium 

Roux 

1887 
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H 

MARTIN 

Pierre 

1822 

France 

Morlanwez 

1886 

c 

MARTIN 

Edouard 

1877 

Morlanwez 

Morlanwez 

1886 

H 

MASQUELIER Julien 

1865 

Courcelles 

Courcelles 

1890 

W 

LETON 

Petronille 

* 

Pont a Celles 

Courcelles 

1890 

H 

MASURE 

Edouard 

1852 

Chaussee ND 

Chaussee ND 

cal887 

W 

BONHIVERT 

Celina 

1873 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

cal888 

Bro 

MASURE 

Gerard 

1843 

Chaussee ND 

Chaussee ND 

1888 

Bro 

MASURE 

lu venal 

1842 

Chaussee ND 

Chaussee ND 

1888 

H 

MONSEU 

Pierre 

1851 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1883 

W 

FRANCOIS 

M. There se 

1864 

Jemappes 

Jumet 

1883 

H 

MONOYER 

Nestor 

1856 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1901 

W 

EGINART 

Josephine 

1859 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1902 

*H 

NAHON 

Alphonse 

1863 

Roux 

Jumet 

1892 

W 

PIERET 

Adele 

1870 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

c 

NAHON 

Alphonse Jr 

1890 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

*H 

NAHON 

Jean Baptiste 

1870 

Roux 

Jumet 

1892 

W 

STANSON 

Melanie 

1874 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

c 

NAHON 

Elvire 

1892 

Roux 

Jumet 

1892 

H 

PENNINCK 

Adrien 

1864 

Charleroi 

Dampremy 

1901 

W 

MEUS 

Desiree 

1862 

Lasnes 

Dampremy 

1901 

cl 

PENNINCK 

Desiree 

1884 

Dampremy 

Dampremy 

1901 

c2 

PENNINCK 

Adrien-Jules 

1886 

Dampremy 

Dampremy 

1901 

H 

PENNINCK 

Placide 

1861 

Charleroi 

Dampremy 

1885-1893 

W 

JUMET 

M. Apolline 

* 

Dampremy 

Dampremy 

1885-1893 

cl 

PENNINCK 

Alexandre 

1890 

Dampremy 

Dampremy 

1893 

c2 

PENNINCK 

Fran£ois 

1891 

Dampremy 

Dampremy 

1893 

H 

POLLART 

Emile 

1876 

Marchienne Pont 

Roux 

1905 

W 

MASSART 

Adele 

1877 

Marchienne Pont 

Roux 

1905 

cl 

POLLART 

Emile Jr 

1898 

Marchienne Pont 

Roux 

1905 

c2 

POLLART 

Julia 

1903 

Roux 

Roux 

1905 

H 

POLLART 

Ferdinand 

1864 

Jumet 

Roux 

1893 

W 

DESCHUYTENEER.Henriette 

1868 

Marchienne 

Roux 

1893 

c 

POLLART 

Emile 

1892 

Jumet 

Roux 

1893 

H 

POLLART 

Valentin 

1876 

Roux 

Roux 

1905 

W 

MASSART 

Adele 

1877 

Roux 

Roux 

1905 

cl 

POLLART 

Emile 

1888 

Roux 

Roux 

1905 

c2 

POLLART 

Julie 

1902 

Roux 

Roux 

1905 

H 

PREVOT 

Arthur 

1868 

Courcelles ? 

Belgium 

1888 

W 

N 

Pauline 

1878 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

Bro 

PREVOT 

Paul 

1866 

Courcelles ? 

Belgium 

1883 

A 

PREVOT 

Stephanie 

1830 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1888 

H 

RANQUE 

Jean 

1852 

Spy 

Jumet 

1882 

W 

LEDOUX 

Victorine 

1855 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1882 

cl 

RANQUE 

Josephine 

1878 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1882 

c2 

RANQUE 

Melchior 

1881 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1882 

H 

RANQUE 

Marcellin 

1844 

Spy 

Jumet 

1892 

W 

VOLANT 

Juliette 

1847 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

c 

RANQUE 

Josephine 

1889 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

S 

RENARD 

Charles 

1861 

Dampremy 

Dampremy 

1888 

H 

RICHIR 

Joseph 

1852 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1880 

W 

LEDOUX 

Adele 

1853 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1880 

c 

RICHIR 

Joseph Jr 

1878 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1880 

H 

RONSE 

Antoine 

1832 

Marchienne 

Jumet 

1889 

W 

SCHOLLAERT 

Blondine 

1836 

F 

Jumet 

1889 

cl 

RONSE 

Alexandre 

1867 

Marchienne 

Jumet 

1889 

c2 

RONSE 

Sidonie 

1875 

Marchienne 

Jumet 

1889 

H 

RONSE 

Emile 

1872 

Marchienne 

Marchienne 

1889 

W 

N 

Martha 

1879 

F 

Marchienne 

1889 
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H 

RONSE 

Louis 

1860 

Gilly 

Roux 

1889 

W 

ROUSSAUX 

Henriette 

1866 

Jumet 

Roux 

1889 

cl 

RONSE 

Henriette 

1885 

Jumet 

Roux 

1889 

c2 

RONSE 

Leopold 

1887 

Roux 

Roux 

1889 

H 

SCARNIEZ 

Frangois 

1853 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1895 

c 

SCARNIEZ 

Augustin 

1885 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1895 

S 

SCARNIET 

Isidore 

1881 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1883 

H 

SERVAIS 

Louis 

1861 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1885 

W 

CITRON 

Delphine 

1870 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1886 

G 

SERVAIS 

Sylvestre 

1854 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1885 

H 

SEYE 

Frangois 

1868 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1895 

W 

DELMOTE 

Augusta 

1866 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1895 

cl 

DELMOTE 

Arthur 

1886 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1895 

c2 

SEYE 

Maria 

1892 

Marchienne Pont 

Marchienne Pont 

1895 

H 

SOUPLY 

Pierre 

1864 

Roux 

Roux 

1891 

W 

MERTENS 

Louise 

1870 

Jumet 

Roux 

1901 

cl 

SOUPLY 

Nestor 

1889 

Roux 

Roux 

1901 

c2 

SOUPLY 

Elie 

1890 

Roux 

Roux 

1901 

H 

STANSON 

Henri Sr 

1841 

Gosselies 

Jumet 

1893 

W 

NAVARRE 

M. Catherine 

1844 

Courcelles 

Jumet 

1893 

cl 

STANSON 

Henri Jr 

1871 

Jumet 

Jumet 

1892 

c2 

STANSON 

Jean-Baptiste 

1877 

Gosselies 

Jumet 

1893 

c3 

STANSON 

Elvire 

1882 

Roux 

Jumet 

1893 

H 

THYS 

Emile 

1862 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1887 

W 

N 

Elise 

1865 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1887 

cl 

THYS 

Renee 

1882 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1887 

c2 

THYS 

Octave 

1885 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1887 

c3 

THYS 

Joseph 

1887 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1887 

S 

VAN HUFFEL 

Charles 

1867 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1899 

H 

VANPEVENAGE, Oscar 

1870 

Gilly 

Gilly 

1903 

W 

GRUSLAIN 

Adele 

1868 

Gilly 

Gilly 

1903 

cl 

VANPEVENAGE, Emile 

1890 

Gilly 

Gilly 

1903 

c2 

VANPEVENAGE, Albert 

1891 

Gilly 

Gilly 

1903 

S 

VAN RIET 

Gustave 

1862 

Gilly 

Gilly 

1888 

H 

VOLANT (?) 

Auguste 

1862 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

W 

N 

Adele 

1866 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

c 

VOLANT (?) 

Albert 

1883 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

H 

WERNERS 

Jean-Baptiste 

1858 

Dampremy 

Dampremy 

1891 

W 

CHARPENTIER 

Porphyre 

1858 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

cl 

WERNERS 

Hermine 

1888 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

c2 

WERNERS 

Marcel 

1890 

Belgium 

Belgium 

1891 

H 

WERY 

Frangois 

1842 

Roux 

*+B, 

1895 

W 

FRERE 

Desiree 

1855 

Roux 

Roux 

1897 

cl 

WERY 

Jules 

1879 

Roux 

Roux 

1894 

c2 

WERY 

Toinette 

1884 

Roux 

Roux 

1887 

H 

WILLEM 

Florent 

1876 

Roux 

Roux 

1902 

W 

DENAYER 

Laure 

1877 

Landelies 

Roux 

1903 


More facts about some of these families, found on FHL films on Roux and Courcelles, Belgium 


DEDOBBELEER (DEDOBELER) 

Theodore DEDOBBELER, bom at Idegem, Oost Vlaanderen. 
on 11 Nov 1842, son of Pierre DEDOBBELEER of Idegem 
and of Therese VANKERKHEM, who died at Idegem on 12 
Apr. 1852. 

married on 2 Aug. 1866 at Roux 


Anne Clementine VANKERCKHOVEN, born at Saint Amand, 
Antwerpen, on 14 Apr. 1842, daughter of Egide 
VANKERKHOVEN, and of Marie Elisabeth DALEMANS, 
residents of Roux 
Their children were: 

- Leopold DEDOBBELEER, born on 16 Feb. 1866, Roux 
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- Marie Louise DEDOBBELEER* . bom on 6 Apr. 1867, 
Roux 

- Joseph DEDOBBELEER, bom on 19 Dec. 1868, Roux 

- Fran£ois DEDOBBELEER, bom on 28 Apr. 1871, Roux 

- Aimee Clemence Theodorine DEDOBBELEER, born on 4 
Jul. 1873, Roux 

-Theodore DEDOBBELEER, born on 18 Jul. 1878, Roux 

DEMARET 

Jean Joseph DEMARET, miner living in Roux, born at 
Gosselies on 4 Sep. 1822, son of Pierre Joseph DEMARET 
who died at Gosselies on 23 Dec. 1823 and Marie Therese 
BAULDY, of Gosselies 
Married on 18 Oct 1849 at Roux 
Petronille DELMOTTE, born on 22 Aug. 1824, Roux, daughter 
of Jean Baptiste DELMOTTE, and of Petronille SOUPLIT 
Their children: 

-Aime Jean Joseph DEMARET, born 22 Jan 1849, Roux 
-Louis Joseph DEMARET, bom 11 Sep 1850, Roux 
-Gustave Joseph DEMARET, born 29 Aug. 1852, Roux 
-Divine DEMARET, born 22 Aug 1854, Roux 
-Adolphe Jean Joseph DEMARET, born 17 Nov 1856, Roux 
-Emmanuel DEMARET, bom 17 Mar 1859, Roux 
-Jules DEMARET, born 17 Mar 1859, Roux 
-Marie Louise DEMARET, born on 6 Apr. 1861, Roux 
-Leon DEMARET, born on 15 Nov 1862, Roux 

FONTAINE 

Martin FONTAINE, born about 1840, miner married on 31 Oct 
1870, Roux , Celine MATHIEU, born about 1847, daylaborer 
residing in Jumet. Their children were: 

- Marie Catherine FONTAINE*, born 10 Jun 1867, Roux , 
married Jules COYETTE 

- Alphonse Joseph FONTAINE, born 23 Feb 1871, Roux 

LACASSAIGNE 

Jean Philippe LACASSAIGNE, born at Courcelles on 13 
March 1822, son of Jean Baptiste LACASSAIGNE who died at 
Courcelles on 24 Nov 1829 and of Marie Cecile 
BOISDENGHIEN, who died on 21 Dec. 1847, Courcelles 
Widower of Marie Anne CORNET* 

(*Marie Anne CORNET, born on 23 Sep.at Courcelles- died 5 
Sep. 1851 a Courcelles, daughter of Leopold CORNET and of 
Marie Adrienne SPIECE, who died on 19 May 1836 at 
Courcelles, married JP LACASSAIGNE on 11 Nov. 1852, 
Courcelles.) 

married on 20 Dec 1852, Courcelles 
Isaie HERB IN , born on 3 Jul 1820 at St Hilaire, France, the 
widow of Edouard NAVARRE, who died at St Hilaire, France, 
on 28 Jan. 1852, daughter of Fran§ois and of Elisabeth 
HERBIN, who are both dead. 

Children: 

- Pierre Joseph LACASSAIGNE . ne le 9 Aout 1860 a 
Courcelles 

-Stephanie LACASSAIGNE, nee le 16 Juin 1856, a Courcelles 
-Vital LACASSAIGNE, ne le 21 Mai 1858, a Courcelles 


LOTH 

Melchior LOTH, spouse of Melanie (ou Marie Therese) 

DRUGMANS 

Children: 

-Amour Joseph LOTH, born on 7 Jun 1857, Roux 
-Melchior LOTH born on 2 Jul 1860, Roux 
-Emile Louis LOTH, born on 16 Jul 1862, Roux 
-Anaise LOTH, born on 2 Dec 1863, Roux 
-Victor Ghislain LOTH, bom on 19 Jan. 1867, Roux 

MARCHAND 

Rodolphe Fran£ois MARCHAND born on 14 Jun 1839 at 
Hornu, son of Jean Baptiste MARCHAND, of Courcelles and 
of Marie Helene GRAND (?spelling) 

Married on 16 Jun 1864, Roux 

Francoise LECUYER, born in Roux in 1838, daughter of Jean 
Baptiste LECUYER, and of Odille Joseph CORNIL 
Children: 

Frederic Joseph LECUYER, born on 11 Avril 1859, Roux 
Jules Desire MARCHAND, born on 29 Mar. 1865, Roux 

MASQUELIER 

Julien MASQUELIER, born on 24 Apr 1863, Roux, son of 
Julien Joseph MASQUELIER, and of Petronille LETON 

NAHON 

Pierre NAHON, born in Louvain on 30 Jul 1830, son of Pierre 
NAHON residing in Louvain and of Josephine LOOS 
Married on Jan 1859, Roux 

Flore DAUBERSY, born in Bruxelles on 3 Dec 1829 daughter 
of Celestine DAUBERSY whom she never knew 
Children bom in Roux: 

- Hortance NAHON, born on 16 Mar 1859 

- Alphonse NAHON, born on 30 Aug 1863 

- Louise Florentine NAHON, borm on 13 Jul 1868 

- Jean Baptiste NAHON, born on 13 Aug 1870 

NAVARRE 

Edouard Joseph NAVARD, born on 21 Feb. 1817, Courcelles, 
son of Jean Francois NAVARD, and of Marie Catherine 
CABIAUX 

Married on 26 Dec. 1844, Courcelles 

Isai HERBIN , (see above) - children born at Courcelles: 

- Marie Catherine NAVARRE , born 24 Jan. 1843 

- Philomene NAVARRE, bom on 26 Dec 1845. 

SOUPLY 

Jean Fran£ois SOUPLY and Cecile PIERARD had the 
following children: 

- Pierre Joseph SOUPLY, born in Roux on 20 Feb 1864 

- Jules SOUPLY, born on 30 Apr 1866, Roux. 

- Adhemar SOUPLY bom 17 Jul 1868, Roux 

- Silvain SOUPLY, born on 16 Aug 1870, Roux 

- Angele SOUPLY, born on 10 Jan 1873, Roux 

- Emile Joseph SOUPLY, born on 23 Oct 1875, Roux 
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WERY 

Francois WERY, born in Roux on 9 Oct 1842, son of 

Francois WERY and Virginie BOUVERAT 
married on 27 Jan 1876, in Roux 

Desiree FRERE, born in Roux on 21 Jun 1855, daughter of 

Pierre Joseph FRERE and Agnes BLEUMONT 

Children: 
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- Marie Louise WERY, b 4 Jun 1877, Roux 

Jules WERY, born in Roux on 10 May 1879 

WILLEMS 

Florent WILLEMS born on 15 Apr 1876, in Roux, son of 

Pierre WILLEMS(42) and Marie Therese DEWEZ (32) 


My Family: From Belgium to the Mines and Farmland of Rich Hill, Missouri. 

By Marilyn HOWE, UT 


My great grandmother, Celina BONHIVERT, was seven years 
old when she came to America from Marchienne, Hainaut, 
Belgium with her parents August BONHIVERT and Orelie 
PAYS, and her two younger sisters. This was about 1880, on 
one of the ships of the Red Star Line. 

Another sister was born in January 1881 in Collinsville, Illinois 
where they must have made a short stop before moving to Rich 
Hill, Missouri where her father worked in the mines. While 
living in Rich Hill seven more children were born to them. 
Four of them died in infancy and one at age 16. Orelie, also 
known as Celina (like her daughter) or "Lena", had a total of 12 
children. She buried an infant daughter in Belgium, had 4 
children in Rich Hill, MO and one son in Pittsburgh, KS. 

The BONHIVERT family moved from Rich Hill to Pittsburgh, 
Crawford County, KS about 1898 to work in the mines there. 
By then, my great-grandmother had married a man who also 
came from Belgium, to farm in Rich Hill. 

In my recent research, I have found that one child always listed 
as a daughter was actually August's niece (info from her birth 
record). Her mother, August's sister, also worked the mines in 
Marchienne. It makes one wonder of her hopes for a better life 
in America for her daughter, away form the hardships the 
women and children faced working in the mines for very little 
money in their country at that time. 

My great-grandfather, Edward Joseph MASURE, came to 
America alone at the age of 34, in 1887. He came from a 
family of farmers from Chaussee-Notre-Dame-Louvignies, 
Hainaut, Belgium. 

A year after his arrival, his two older brothers joined him. 
They bought and worked a forty-acre farm a mile north of the 
town of Rich Hill. His two brothers never married. 

Edward married Celina BONHIVERT, 20 years his junior, on 8 
August 1888, in Rich Hill. 

Edward also worked the mines, but his brothers worked the 
farm only. 

Edward and Celina lived in a one room house. The two 
brothers lived in a small house right next to theirs. 

It was in this one room house that my grandfather, Gerard 
Edward MASURE was born in 1891, their second child. He 
had a sister Julia, who was 26 months older. Two more sons 
were born later, Victor (1892) and Hector (1894). 

My grandfather Gerard did not go to school until the age of 
seven, and could not speak English when he did start school. 
Only French had been spoken at home and with his neighbors, 
and his father could not speak much English. He received a 
total of 3 months of schooling per year for three years, and 
made it to the fifth grade. At the age of 10, he started working 
in the mines with his father. From 1901 to 1910 he worked 
year-round in the coal mines. After 1910, he began working 


odd jobs; on farms, in a grocery store and for an oil company in 
Rich Hill. 

My grandfather married a Rich Hill girl. Hazel WINSTON, in 
1915. She described him as a "beautiful Belgium boy, who 
was very fair, blue eyes and reddish blonde hair, with rosy 
cheeks and a rather stout built". 

Gerard and Hazel lived with her family for a year before 
moving to the MASURE farm north of Rich Hill with his folks. 
He worked the farm in the summer and worked in the mines 
during the winter. 

In 1922, they took their son and moved to Arma, KS where he 
worked in the coal mines for nine years. Two daughters were 
born in Arma. After his father's death in 1928, they returned to 
Rich Hill and the farm. He continued to farm and work for an 
oil company until World War II. In 1943, they sold the farm, 
packed up and moved to Vancouver, WA after their son told 
them of the opportunities there. 

All three children worked in the shipyards during the war 
years. Both Gerard and Hazel MASURE lived out the rest of 
their lives in Vancouver, WA, where they along with two of 
their children are buried under the beautiful pine trees of the 
Northwest. 

My family has always been proud of their Belgian heritage. I 
grew up with a love for my Belgian background and for the 
town of Rich Hill. I remember that my grandparents continued 
getting their Rich Hill newspaper and talked of their Rich Hill 
friends and family. Even though I have never visited there, it 
"feels" like home, because I heard so much about it. I can 
imagine the old farm and the people going to work in the 
coalmines. I remember seeing Grandpa's lunch bucket and the 
hard hat he wore to work. I have seen his certificates for 
training in Mine Rescue and First Aid issued by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines and by the 
State of Kansas. 

I also treasure a beautiful glass basket that my grandmother 
brought with her from Belgium, probably one of the few nice 
things they were able to bring. I have recently begun to 
research these Belgian ancestors and the history of the country 
and emigration to America, and I can begin to realize the 
significance of a glass basket, with the history of the 
glassworkers from Belgium. 

I appreciate more what my ancestors had to endure in working 
in the coalmines, and struggling to make a living on a farm. 
These family stories bring me to know my ancestors and keep 
my Belgian heritage alive in my heart and in that of my 
children, and future generations. 
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As announced in Laces 99.1 - Mark your calendars !! 

the Yearly Northwest Picnic will be held again at the Van Den 

Heede Ranch in Boring, Or. on Saturday July 31 ! 

Invitations will be send out soon, and RSVP's should be in at 
the latest by July 1. Please, indicate what you will be 
contributing to the picnic. Pearl and Don Van Den Heede will 
provide the meat : Barbecued Beef and Ham. Come and join 
us. Any member planning a trip to the West, please feel free to 
join the Belgians from the Northwest, just call Pearl at (503) 
658 7088 for your reservation. There is always food enough to 
welcome the travelers - keeping with the Flemish saying : "Zou 
men armoe lijden, om een mondje meer ....?" (Would we be 
reduced to poverty because of one extra mouth....?) 

Open house at the Van Den Heede's Green Houses will be May 
1 and 2 and all Belgian Researchers' Members will receive a 
discount on Pearl’s beautiful flower baskets any time. As a 
matter of fact, from the one initial green house, they now 
progressed to THREE! We will be very interested to see the 
new developments at the ranch. Pearl and Don. 

See you on July 31! All this information I received from 
Marleen Looyens! Thank you, Marleen! 

Leen 


Wisconsin Corner: 

Things have been pretty quiet in the Belgian settlement of 
Northeastern Wisconsin, but Spring has arrived and the first 
settlement of the Peninsula Belgian-American Club will be 
held on April 22. We are looking for a small group of visitors 
from Belgium this year. Current plans have them scheduled for 
June 15 to July 15. 

5 Th grade students at the Doty Elementary School, Green Bay, 
were enthusiastic listeners at a presentation on Belgium given 
by your columnist. They had many good questions and they 
enjoyed the Speculaas (cookies) given as treats. 

On March 27 th we presented a short seminar on Belgian 
research for the Green Bay Area Genealogical Society. 

Mary Ann 


Belgian-American Heritage Society of West 

Virginia : 

The Belgian-American Heritage Society of WV held their most 
recent meeting and luncheon on March 13, 1999 at Raymon’s 
Restaurant in Clarksburg, WV. The meeting was called to order 
by President Roberta Bastin. Minutes were read and the 
financial report given. Plans are being made in Charleston, 
WV for an exhibit and celebration of Belgians who have settled 
in West Virginia. On exhibit will be displays and various 
activities to commemorate their settlement in our State. Most 
Belgians in West Virginia came here from the Charleroi - 
Jumet area of Belgium. They were trained in the glass business. 
In Charleston there is also a Belgian graveyard for people to 
visit. 

Our club has been asked to contribute to this exhibit with 
artifacts and information. There were interesting points made at 
our meeting of the importance of a Belgian to maintain the 
quality of work in glasscutting; the family reputation was at 
stake if an individual didn't maintain that quality of work. Most 
of the glassworkers were father - son teams. If a son didn't 
maintain the quality of work then the father would step in to 
point it out. This was one of the benefits to the Belgians in 


America, we are afforded a close unity within our families and 
with other Belgian families. 

Another interesting fact was pointed out by a non-Belgian in 
attendance. When she was a young girl her family had lived 
next door and was close to a Belgian family. She said that she 
had wonderful memories of the foods and the lifestyle of 
Belgians. They became a part of her life too. We were amazed 
at how familiar she was with what we knew as a way of life. 
She said that she still prepares the foods that she enjoyed from 
knowing this Belgian family. 

The next meeting of the Belgian - American Heritage Society 
of WV will be on Sunday, May 16, 1999 at 2:00 pm at the 
Waldomore in Clarksburg. This will be a general meeting with 
Belgian desserts after the meeting. 

Belgian Heritage in West Virginia Schedule of Events 

August 1, 1999 through October 1999 : 

Museum Exhibition (South Charleston Museum) 

August 7. 1999 : 

Belgian Folk Dance Recital (South Charleston) 

September 18, 1999 : 

Keynote Speech by Dr. Kenneth Fones-Wolf (1:00pm, So. 
Chas. Library) 

Tour of Local Sites, including Cemeteries, Houses, Locations 
of Former Factories, etc. (9am-12pm, South Charleston) 

Living History Presentation of Noted South Charleston Belgian 
Madame Callard (9am-12pm, South Charleston) 

October 2, 1999 : 

Belgian Oral History and Storytelling Day (all day. South 
Charleston Library) - Lecture by Dr. Fred Barkey (7pm, South 
Charleston Library) 

Sincerely, Vickie Zabeau Bowden 

BAHSofWV@aol.com 

To and From : 

To Mary Ann DEFNET (Green Bay, WI): we send you our 
best wishes. Glad to hear you will be able to get back to the 
FHC! 

From Audrey MEYDENBAUER (Issaquah, WA) let you 
know that she's not giving up —she's just hoping for a small 
miracle! 

From Dolores BULTINCK: Mr Barry MORENO, Librarian at 
Ellis Island is interested in hearing from Belgian descendants 
whose emigrants were processed through Ellis Island. Please 
contact him at Mr. Barry MORENO, Librarian,National Park 
Service,Statue of Liberty at Ellis Island, New York, NY 1004. 
Phone:212-363-6307 

Query: 

BL99.370-BOURTON - Margaret BOURTON died 4 Dec 
1886 at Belgium, Ozaukee County, WI. (immigrated ca 1856). 
Her husband died in Belgium ca 1841. Her maiden name is 
unknown. Her daughter Margaret, b. in 1836 at Buvange, 
Luxembourg, Belgium married Nicolaus LAUTERS ca 1857 in 
WI. Her other daughter Catherine, b. 9 Oct 1831 at Buvange, 
Luxembourg, Belgium married Nicolaus LORGE 8 May 1857 
at Lake Church at Belgium, Ozaukee, WI. Looking for her 
immigration information and any leads as to who her husband 
might have been. She may have joined Charles, Jean and John 
BOURTON who immigrated in 1845 to Ozaukee Co., WI - 
Contact Barbara LEIMBACK, PO Box 432, Burley WA 98322 
- bleimback@earthlink.net 















